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America in a world at war is depending 
on its teachers to develop boys and 
girls into better wartime Americans 
and understanding peacetime citizens 
+ «+ Teacherscan depend onthese 
complete teaching, testing, and self- 
checking books for results from their 
classes that previously would have 
seemed impossible. 
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Send for PRICE CATALOG No. 43 describing our 
elementary and secondary books. Ask about our 
industrial arts books. Letters of inquiry will gladly 


be answered immediately. HOME 
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Scholarships 


Here is an unusual opportunity for seniors who 
have the ability and energy to become leaders 
in engineering. 

Each year, ten outstanding young men are 
selected to participate in a five-year program 
which includes a full engineering course at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, plus the equiva- 
lent of two years of practical experience in 
Westinghouse plants. 


Because of the urgent need for engineers in the 
armed forces and in industry, the normal program 
has been shortened to cover the accelerated 
course now in effect in all engineering colleges. 
Under this plan, students attend Carnegie in the 
summer as well as during the regular year. Work 
assignments at Westinghouse plants are tempo- 
rarily suspended. 

If you have in your graduating class any boys 
who, in your judgment, have the qualifications 


FOR 10 FUTURE ENGINEERS 


for these scholarships, advise them to write to 
Westinghouse for application blanks. 


If they can meet the entrance requirements 
of the College, they will be accepted for con- 
sideration. Final selections are based on appli- 
cants’ general ability, engineering aptitude and 
qualities of leadership. 

Scholarship winners do not make any agree- 
ment to enter Westinghouse employment after 
graduation, nor does Westinghouse promise to 
provide employment. 


Applications for George Westinghouse Engi- 
neering Scholarships must be received on or 
before February 1, 1944. For application blanks 
or further information, students should write to 
Manager of Technical Employment and Train- 
ing, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., 306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 
(30), Pennsylvania. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities 
for JANUARY, 1944 


Offices Everywhere 
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—Up to the time that this magazine was 
scheduled to go to press, we expected to an- 


nouncein thisspace the January publication of 


a high-school texthook 


in one of the most important subjects in the 


secondary -school curriculum today. 


~ When this book comes from the press 


~in the near future—we will make the 


announcement. 


THE MAGMILLAN COMPANY - Peblesher: 
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AHRENS-BUSH-EASLEY: Living Chemistry 


1 For a new and different course which teaches the essentials of chemistry and 


demonstrates how chemistry functions in everyday living. 
excellent chapter on chemistry of warfare. $1.71. Laboratory Problems $0.60. 


EBY-WAUGH-WELCH-BUCKINGHAM: The Physical Sci- 


The essentials of astronomy, geology, physics, and chemistry in a new up-to- 
date survey course in the physical sciences. 


CURTIS-CALDWELL-SHERMAN: Everyday Biology 


A continuous and definite development of the fundamental principles of biol- 
Develops scientific attitudes and the use of scientific method. 
special reports and problems having reference to the Second World War. 
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For those who use only a few 
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Our Global World 


Grace Croyle Hankins 


Distances are shrinking; age-old barriers of mountains, 
oceans, and deserts have less significance. 
world will be an air-age world. 


Tomorrow's 


Your students are tomorrow’s men and women. “Our 
Global World” is a new brief Geography for the Air 
Age. It looks forward to tomorrow and at the same 
time takes into consideration the realities of today. 

In picture and text this new book briefly but clearly 
discusses map reading, topography, climate, weather, nat- 
ural regions, populations, economic development, and 
natural resources of the world, all points of which are 
but a few days away from your airport. 

More than one hundred photographs and maps, some 
of them full-page, make this brief course timely and ex- 
citing. 

For supplementary use in any social-science course. 
Use it now. 

Examination copy, $1 postpaid; 


regular list price, $1.32 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London 
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Wanted: A Yai Chance 
Gor Virginia Boys and Girls 


a aFeatis oS. Cia 


So evident were Governor Darden’s interest in edu- 
cation and his understanding of its importance that 
school people were disappointed to learn that he 
was including in his budget for the next biennium 
less than half of the appropriation for instruction 
requested by the State Board of Education. The 
Governor explained his position with commendable 
frankness to the Delegate Assembly of the Virginia 
Education Association on November 17. The dele- 
gates were impressed by his sincere desire to improve 
public education in the State but equally convinced 
apparently that the Governor's proposals for the next 
biennium did not match the urgency of the situa- 
tion, for they quickly went.on record without dis- 
senting vote as favoring the request made by the 
State Board for a State appropriation of $1,200 per 
unit. 

Somehow we have failed to give the Governor an 
appreciation of the necessity of acting now with 
great boldness to make up with all possible haste 
the educational lag which has been accumulating 
in Virginia for a long time. The real tragedy in 
Virginia education is not the temporary crisis caused 
by the war but the steady loss of personnel and ef- 
fectiveness which has been taking place so gradually 
that many school people just now are becoming acute- 
ly aware of the consequences. In view of the slow- 
ness of educators in understanding the true character 
of the situation, we cannot be too critical of the 
failure of political leaders to grasp at once the neces- 
sity for measures stronger than any we hitherto 
have dared propose. On the other hand, we must 
not relax for a moment in our efforts to bring home 
to the Governor, to the General Assembly, and to 
all of the people the true nature of the crisis that 
confronts Virginia education. 


Virginians Educationally Underprivileged 

The State Chamber of Commerce study presented 
shocking evidence of deficiencies in basic subjects. 
Recent figures of the United States Department of 
Commerce based on the 1940 census show clearly 
that Virginia has lost ground in the educational 
procession in the last twenty years. According to 
this report the median grade completed by males for 
Virginia and for the United States are as follows: 


Age 40-44 Age 20-24 
Virginia 7.4 8.5 
United States 8.6 10.9 


Here is evidence that Virginia men in their early 
forties on the average received about a year less 
schooling than was received by the average male 
citizen of the United States. This surely was bad 
enough but the younger group of Virginians, while 
they have had the benefit of more schooling than 
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Virginians of the earlier generation, are even worse 
off competitively. For Virginia men in the early 
twenties on the average lack more than two years 
of the amount of schooling received by their fel- 
lows in the nation at large. 

These figures point to the tragic fact that we are 
not giving Virginia boys and girls an even break 
in the competitive game of life. The accumulating 
evidence of the injustice to our boys and girls and the 
consequent damage to the future of the State leave 
no doubt that immediate comprehensive, vigorous 
measures are imperative. 


Money to Buy Brains 


The upgrading of faculties, the inauguration of 
needed shop and vocational courses, the development 
of guidance programs, and the effective utilization 
of modern aids to learning will come about all too 
slowly under even the best conditions. The desired 
changes can be speeded up only by bringing more 
vision, intelligence, and sound common sense into 
every phase of school management and operation. 
It takes money to buy brains in today’s market and 
there is no likelihood that it will be otherwise in 
postwar days. It is true that increased money will 
enable the importation of little new talent while the 
war shall last but it will help: 

1. to hold the ablest of those now employed; 

2. to attract many able former teachers and po- 
tential teachers now in less essential occupa- 
tions; 

3. to turn the thoughts of well qualified men 
and women in the armed forces toward teach- 
ing careers upon demobilization; 

4. to enroll in teacher training courses able stu- 
dents now in school and college. 

The State Board of Education's request for $1,200 
per unit would require an increase of six and one-half 
million dollars a year in educational appropriations 
or about $2.50 per capita of Virginia’s population. 
Surely a State which spends $36 per capita for alco- 
holic liquor can afford to add at once $2.50 per capita 
to its present $12 per capita expenditure for public 
elementary and secondary education. 

How much longer must we wait to embark upon 
those changes in school personnel, school offerings, 
guidance, attendance procedure, and so on, which 
will give the boys and girls of Virginia a fair start 
and a fighting chance and enable them to give Vir- 
ginia its rightful place in the nation? 

On the page following we have tried to indicate 
seven general steps for the re-tooling of Virginia's 
educational system to the present-day needs of our 
people. Below we are giving a few suggestions 
which amplify or supplement these seven steps. 
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Year-Round Schools 


In every community plans should be initiated 
now for a program of year-round education tailored 
to the needs of the young people and adults to be 
served. As Williamsburg and Radford have learned, 
such a program is a powerful preventive of juvenile 
delinquency and an equally powerful incentive to 
growth in proper directions. 

A carefully-planned, year-round program is ur- 
gently needed now to prevent juvenile delinquency, 
to provide pre-induction training for those who will 
be inducted into the armed forces, to accelerate voca- 
tional training for war production, to offer remedial 
instruction in basic subjects, to provide guidance 
and recreation, and to offer opportunities for con- 
tinued learning by both young people and adults in 
cultural and vocational fields. The value of the 
school to the community would be multiplied if at 
least a skeleton staff were maintained in every com- 
munity during the summer months. This staff 
should include at least the following: 

The high school principal and such elementary 

school principals as may be needed, 

Persons qualified to direct physical education and 
recreation programs, 

Teachers of shop and vocational subjects, 

Teachers of pre-induction courses, 

Librarians, guidance directors and counselors, 

One quarter, or more, of the teachers in elemen- 
tary grades, 

One quarter, or more, of the teachers of high school 
English, mathematics, science, foreign languages, 
and social studies. 

The personnel for the summer program should 





be selected from the regular school staffs on the basis 
of the qualifications needed to carry on a program 


appropriate to the given community. This would 
increase immeasurably the school service to the com- 
munity and would put the ablest teachers on a year- 
round basis, thus making the profession of teaching 
more attractive to able men and women who wish 
to make of it a full-time career. 


Aid from the Armed Forces 


Inasmuch as it is generally conceded that the 
armed forces are far ahead of the schools in the use 
of training films and other visual aids, plans should 
be drawn to bring into the schools, upon demobiliza- 
tion, some of the ablest of those who have shown 
proficiency in the use of these modern aids to learn- 
ing. Every school division in Virginia could prof- 
itably bring into its service at the close of the war 
one or more such consultants. Perhaps the coopera- 
tion of army and navy officials might be obtained 
in order to provide for the early demobilization of 
men especially fitted for such work. 

Virginia schools might also recruit from those be- 
ing demobilized from the armed forces a number 
of men who have shown unusual skill in interview- 
ing and classifying men. Each school division could 
make excellent use of these men in its expanding 
program of vocational guidance and placement. If 
these men could be demobilized early enough, one 
of their first tasks might be to assist with the place- 
ment of returning soldiers. 

The carrying out of these suggestions would lead 
to the placement of several hundred of those demo- 
bilized from the armed forces and would immeas- 
urably enrich and improve our educational, program. 





What Is Its Purpose? 


To re-tool Virginia’s educational system 
to the requirements of this air-age so as to 
provide a program of education calculated 
to produce sound and trustworthy men and 
women who are skilled and industrious 
workers, thrifty consumers, and informed, 
alert, and loyal citizens. 


How Can It Be Achieved? 


1. By providing immediately from State 
revenues the present minimum financial 
basis for sound instruction—$1,200 per 
group of 25-40 pupils in average daily 
attendance or an average of 21 cents per 
pupil for each day in attendance. 

2. By using the increased State appropria- 
tion averaging approximately 8 cents per 





Better Schools for a Greater Virginia 


A Continuing Campaign to Provide an Educational 
Program Suited to Present and Postwar Needs 


4. By making more effective use of mod- 


7. By seeking constantly in every way to 


pupil per day to improve the quality of 
instruction. 

3. By re-directing instruction toward 
greater personal, social, civic and voca- 
tional competence and the removal of 
deficiencies in fundamental skills and 
understandings. 


ern aids to learning such as moving pic- 
tures, slidefilms, globes, charts, radio, re- 
cordings, and textbooks. 
5. By making needed improvements in 
school organization and administration. 
6. By improving procedures in the classi- 
fication and guidance of pupils. 


improve school staffs, offerings, and 
equipment. 
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Now is the Time to Move Forward 


T would be false logic or blind 

ignorance of the basic condi- 

tions of today to begin any re- 
marks about education without 
mention of the tremendous task 
that is confronting teachers in the 
United States. So much has been 
said about the importance and the 
magnitude of our job that the 
wonder lies not in the fact that 
such is our responsibility but rather 
that we have measured up ade- 
quately and proudly to the de- 
mands. From the president of the 
United States, various agencies of 
the government, military officials, 
the press, and the public come de- 
mands and comments that make it 
seem that teaching is almost next 
to the work of the armed forces 
in winning the war, and next to 
nothing in keeping the peace after 
the war. 

This world conflict in which 
we are engaged is indeed terrify- 
ing to those who dare ponder 
over it. Civilization is faced with 
so mighty an assignment that great 
confusion along every line is in- 
evitable. At the same time one 
great, clear objective sheds some 
light upon our dark ways. We 
must win the war. To that as 
teachers we do dedicate ourselves. 
It is not the military forces alone 
who are expendable. Teachers, 
too, in much the same spirit are 
accepting that fate. 


Too Much with Too Little 


We are thoroughly used to the 
ordeal of trying to do too much 
with too little. We have known 
the despair of those who fight with 
too little, coming too late. Amer- 
ican educators have nothing to be 
ashamed of when the products of 
their efforts are evaluated in the 
cruel realisms of total war. In the 
millions of classrooms of our pub- 
lic schools our youth have been 
taught how to think, not what to 
think. They have been helped in 
adjusting themselves to their as- 
sociates and in developing a fine 
sense of values. They have learned 
resourcefulness. Their records un- 
der strains such as have never be- 
fore been experienced prove them 
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by ETHEL SPILMAN 





President’s Address to the 
Delegate Assembly, Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, Richmond, 
-Virginia, November 16, 1943. 





not wanting in courage and ability 
and high ideals. When, in the 
calmness after the war, a true eval- 
uation can be found, we shall be 
proud to say that we were the 
teachers of those who won the 
wat. We shall have reason to be 
proud and the great wonder will 
be that we did it with so little. 

We know that America’s 
strength today would be immeas- 
urably greater if all our youth 
could have had equal chances to 
secure training in a good high 
school—one that met their needs 
and convinced them of the value 
to themselves of each day’s work. 
The many thousands of our able- 
bodied men who want to serve 
their country but lack the basic 
education to fit them for service in 
technical warfare are not shirkers 
or slackers. Likely their only fault 
was that they were born in com- 
munities where they did not have 
a chance for the education they 
needed. 

To dwell too much upon the 
past is no way to accept the chal- 
lenge of the present or the future. 
All our records are worth is their 
weight in forwarding our pro- 
gram. 

Right now the education of 
those who are to keep the peace 
is being acquired in the schools. 
If we may judge by the history of 
the past twenty-five years, it is 
easier for America to win a war 
than to assume the responsibility 
for keeping the peace. In the hands 
of educators is the opportunity to 
provide every youth with those 
qualities of mind, body, and spirit 
which will enable him to take his 
place in living and building in the 
future. 

The foundations of goodwill 
are laid in schools. They give 
young people experience in the art 
of living, working, and playing 


together in the democratic spirit of 
give and take. The application of 
this spirit in dealing with other 
nations will help to build a last- 
ing peace. 

But in the present as it was in 
the past many future citizens are 
not in school, because there is no 
school in their community, no 
school that fits their needs and abil- 
ities. Teachers know that this is 
true. Now is the time to tell the 
reasons convincingly. 


Demand for Better Education 


Among the great movements of 
today there is clearly a gathering 
force behind the demand not only 
for more education but for a better 
kind of education. Men and 
women are becoming conscious of 
powers and faculties within them- 
selves that have never been given 
a proper chance. In their willing- 
ness to serve their country they are 
seeing themselves becoming edu- 
cated rapidly so that they may be 
more valuable, and the realization 
of this value increases their zeal 
for living a better life. 

The millions of boys and girls 
in our schools today will be the 
next generation in our nation. If 
the schools go wrong or are inade- 
quate, what else is likely to go 
right? We have seen too much 
of what happens when the schools 
of a country are set upon the 
wrong road. The first job of edu- 
cation is to educate every child for 
a place in the better life of Amer- 
ica’s future. 


The men and women who are 
experiencing a re-education in these 
chaotic times are going to under- 
stand what we mean when we talk 
about better education and they are 
going to add their voices to ours. 
But we cannot wait until they can 
give their thoughts to our prob- 
lems. We must advance while they 
work and be ready to make good 
use of them as reinforcements. The 
demand not only for more school- 
ing but for a better kind of school- 
ing is growing stronger and wider; 
the teaching profession is about to 
meet this force at the crossroad. 
To educators belong the honor, the 
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privilege, and the responsibility of 
directing and controlling this force. 
They have much to gain or all to 
lose. Their own house is in none 
too good order, but there is yet 
time to do enough. 

Again I say we have done much 
with little. We cannot give more 
service without more support. The 
teaching profession cannot fulfill 
its complete responsibility by the 
individual activities of its members 
within or without the classroom. 
Group action is necessary to main- 
tain an adequate educational pro- 
gram and a free, independent 
thinking, teaching personnel. 
‘Teamwork has helped make Amer- 
ica a great nation. It develops re- 
sourcefulness, initiative, and _ re- 
sponsibility of each individual: it 
directs the eforts of individuals to- 
ward social goals they have had a 
part in choosing. 


The Work of the Association 

The work of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association is rapidly be- 
coming better teamwork. Greater 
strides toward that end have been 
made within recent months than 
in all its past history. Times of 
great strain seem always to be 
times of marked growth and im- 
provement. 

I am sure I shall see a smile 
upon your faces when I mention 
the September VIRGINIA JOURNAL. 
However, I believe that magazine 
marked a turning point in our or- 
ganization. It carried toevery teach- 
er information that was needed. It 
was followed by stimulations that 
demanded the use of the informa- 
tion. I'll hazard a guess that never 
before have so few copies of any 
issue of the VIRGINIA JOURNAL 
found their way unopened into 
waste baskets. I know that more 
and more the VIRGINIA JOURNAL 
is being read. This speaks well 
both for the JOURNAL and the 
teachers. 

The Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation undertook a huge piece of 
work in order to move toward the 
maximum of democratic procedure 
in its organization and program. 
Months ago the Policies Commis- 
sion forecast our problems. Com- 
mittees have worked to implement 
the directives of the Commission. 
At district meetings leaders have 
presented and explained committee 
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reports to representatives of local 
associations, and in local associa- 
tions all teachers have had the op- 
portunity to discuss issues and to 
formulate opinions. As delegates 
you are here to speak for those 
back home and to give actual au- 
thority for action. We took the 
problems of our state professional 
organization to all the people of 


the profession and now we shalf 


hear from them. 

The Committee work of our or- 
ganization has been well done in 
spite of difficulties of travel and ex- 
tra demands upon the time and at- 
tention of members of most com- 
mittees. This year the number of 
members on most committees has 
been increased in order to secure a 
broader viewpoint and to bring 
many young teachers from their 
classrooms into active participa- 
tion in their profession. There 
have been several committees cre- 
ated to perform special duties too 
large or too important to be han- 
dled by any committee already 
functioning. 


The Summer Round-up last 
August brought together the lead- 
ers of our profession for a period 
of time adequate for careful con- 
sideration of all vital problems. 
Of the work of these committees 
you will hear more later in the 
meeting. 

Probably no issue will arouse 
more interest than the one of ex- 
panding the services and the in- 
fluence of the Virginia Education 
Association itself. The association 
is doing a splendid job. The head- 
quarters staff in a building too 
small for its functions is doing too 
much with too little. Very few 
members have any idea of what it 
takes of time, thought, and phys- 
ical action to keep the machinery 
of the organization going. We are 
not satisfied just to run the ma- 
chine; much creative work must be 
done also. The membership is not 
satisfied that even good results are 
achieved when vastly greater re- 
sults are within reach if somewhat 
greater financial support is fur- 
nished. Were it possible to meas- 
ure physically human values, like 
progress in education or in profes- 
sional growth, the returns antici- 
pated from the financial investment 
of twice the amount of dues would 
give a tremendous bargain appeal 


to the report of the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

It is your very vital task today 
to instruct your Legislative Com- 
mittee. Here is your opportunity 
to determine what issues to press 
and to inspire the committee with 
confidence that teachers are at one 
in their purpose and their desire. 
The unusual interest evident in 
legislation at present is not all self- 
ishly centered in salary increases 
for ourselves. Although those who 
staff the schools now must live 
with mounting costs and high 
taxes, there is also a thought for 
those who have been pressed out 
of their classrooms and who be- 
cause they are proving themselves 
valuable in other occupations will 
be offered an opportunity to re- 
main there after the war. 


I have in mind especially those 
men who left teaching in schools 
to undertake teaching of the men 
and women who had to be edu- 
cated or re-educated for the armed 
forces or for industry. These in- 
structors are doing magnificently 
a job of guidance. Their skill 
incorporated into high schools and 
colleges, as soon as they may be 
free to leave their present posts, 
will promptly end as tremendous 
waste of time and save many who 
drop out of school. The science 
they have mastered under the pres- 
sure of the greatest emergency of 
all time must be turned to the 
peace time end of education for 
every one according to his needs 
and abilities, even his talents. Ef- 
fectual guidance discovers many 
talented youths. 


I invite your careful attention 
to every report, and your free dis- 
cussion of the recommendations of 
each committee. 


The call for funds to advance 
the program of the National Edu- 
cation came last May just as Vir- 
ginia schools were closing. Your 
leaders doubted, almost hesitated, 
to heed the call. Guided by our 
hearts rather than. our heads, we 
passed on the appeal. The response 
was splendid. When the returns 
were announced at the Indianap- 
olis Convention, Virginia, with 
nine other states, had the honor of 
having crossed the line with check 
in hand. Our quota was paid, not 
promised. 

(Continued on page 178) 
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Education Speaks for a Place in the Peace 


by BELMONT FARLEY 


Director of Public Relations, National Education Association. 


plays across the checker- 

board of war. They range 
in significance from the cautious 
and powerful agreement of Mos- 
cow to the appeal of the Duchess 
of Portland, recently advertised in 
an American newspaper, for funds 
to reconstruct the war-harried lives 
of “‘horses, mules, donkeys, and 
camels in Tunisia and Algeria.” 

Many of the proposed plans 
over-simplify the problems of re- 
construction and peace. Their 
authors magnify the objectives 
motivating the group to which the 
authors belong. Economic groups 
find in international trade and 
commerce sufficient medicine to re- 
duce the fevers that are symptoms 
of war. Religious groups see in the 
recognition of the fatherhood of 
God an answer to the difficulties 
besetting the brotherhood of man. 
Politicians pin their faith to free- 
dom for individuals, to treaty 
promises among the states, and to 
international courts and police as 
a means of preventing decision by 
clash of arms. Educators, as well, 
may trust too far the renovating 
effect of the educational process 
upon enemy ideology as a guaran- 
tee of international peace. 

Sound world economy, practical 
religion, accepted boundary lines, 
and ideals of tolerance are all a 
part of the picture of a world at 
peace. A word may even be said 
for the donkeys and camels in 
North Africa. The abundance of 
plans and the persistence with 
which they are advanced are hope- 
ful indications of Man’s eagerness 
for peace and his determination not 
to lose the fruits of victory after 
this war as they were lost in 1918. 

Those whose lifework it is to 
lay the basis for a sound idealism 
have not only a right but a re- 
sponsibility to insist that the en- 
gineers of the peace be not guided 
solely by the Marxian theory that 
if a man’s stomach is full, his mind 
will ‘‘do all right,”’ or by the con- 
viction that prescribed punishment 
for violating international law is 
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sufficient means of preventing in- 
ternational crime. 


The educators remember that at 
Versailles the economy of nations, 
the self-determination of peoples 
and a league to enforce agreements 
were in the picture.‘ They re- 
member also that not a single de- 
tail of that picture reflected a high- 
light of education. No clause of 
that document proscribed the use 
of schools and other educational 
agencies of society to inculcate the 
hatreds and bigotry and avarice 
that inspire men to attack their 
neighbors. No section of the treaty 
laid the foundation for an ideology 
of tolerance and justice and recog- 
nition of the worth of a human 
being which were the common 
denominators of the democracy for 
which the Versailles instrument 
was supposed to make the world 
““safe.”’ 


Remembering that in 1918 the 
Allies won all the battles of armed 
warfare and lost all the battles of 
psychological warfare, educators 
are determined, after the guns cease 
firing in World War I[]—that the 
fight against ideologies hostile to 
the peace of the world continue to 
be waged until those ideologies are 
destroyed and replaced by ideals of 
peace. 


Numerous plans for the role of 
education in ideological reconstruc- 
tion have been set forth in the 
United States and in England. An 
outline of the high spots in the 
most important of those plans may 
help the thoughtful teacher in the 
organization of his own thinking 
about the part education must play 
in the world affairs of tomorrow 
if we are to have permanent peace. 


The following summaries of 
three major attempts to cast edu- 
cation in its proper role in the 
drama of reconstruction do not in- 
clude all the recommendations 
made in the sources from which 
they were drawn. The summaries 
do, however, set forth the prin- 
cipal recommendations made, and 
indicate the extent to which the 


recommendations are in substantial 
agreement. 


Washington 


The Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the Amer- 
ican Association of School Admin- 
istrators made its recommendations 
in Washington, D. C., in July, 
1943, and published them under 
the title Education and the People’s 
Peace. 

The Educational Policies Com- 
mission recommends essentially 
three steps for education: (1) De- 
velopment in the United States of 
an informed and aroused public 
opinion with reference to the issues 
of peace and international organi- 
zation; (2) creation of a tem- 
porary council of the United Na- 
tions on educational policy; (3) 
establishment of a permanent in- 
ternational agency for education. 

The program of public infor- 
mation should begin now, and 
should show that ‘‘we are really 
fighting not just to keep our terri- 
tory but to keep from destruction 
our ‘way of life’ ’’ which includes 
the principles of earned security, 
peaceful change, unhampered use 
of science and technology, the pro- 
duction of wholesome goods and 
services, and a condition of intel- 
lectual and religious freedom. Be- 
sides preserving the ‘American 
way’’, we hope to achieve a grow- 
ing measure of freedom and fair 
play for all men. 

The temporary council of the 
United Nations should be set up 
at once to make a thoroughgoing 
advance study of the whole educa- 
tional problem in the enemy and 
enemy-occupied countries, to in- 
crease the wartime usefulness of 
education in the several nations, 
to make plans for the interchange 
of teachers, students, teaching films 
and textbooks after the war is 
over, and to assist in plans for edu- 
cational reconstruction in the dev- 
astated nations. The Educational 
Policies Commission sees the coun- 
cil of United Nations merely as an 
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advisory body. With regard to 
education in enemy territory, it 
would encourage new liberal ten- 
dencies and leadership in educa- 
tional matters; but that leadership 
would be sought among enemy 
peoples themselves, and the United 
Nations council on educational pol- 
icy “‘should in no way undertake 
the administration or supervision 
of education in these areas."’ The 
Commission suggests that the 
council might give consideration to 
the education of Axis prisoners of 
war, insisting that such a program 
should operate on a completely 
voluntary basis as far as the pris- 
oners are concerned. 

A permanent international 
agency for education should be cre- 
ated for service after the peace 
treaties are signed. It should give 
assistance and leadership in the field 
of intellectual cooperation among 
the nations. It should stimulate 
and encourage fraternal contact of 
scholars, librarians and teachers. It 
should assist in the international 
exchange of research materials, 
technics, and findings in the nat- 
ural sciences, social sciences, and the 
humanities. It should encourage 
international art exhibits, music 
festivals, and dramatic perform- 
ances. The agency should be a 
center and clearinghouse on edu- 
cational subjects maintaining a 
library of educational literature in- 
cluding educational tests and meas- 
urements, school building plans, 
textbooks, teaching materials, re- 
cordings, and visual aids to educa- 
tion. A continuous activity of the 
international agency should be the 
formulation and improvement of 
educational standards such as uni- 
versal schooling and access to edu- 
cational opportunity at all levels. 

One duty of the international 
agency for education is described 
by the Commission as a “‘clear-cut 
appraisal function.’’ The inter- 
national agency would be charged 
with the duty of studying text- 
books and other teaching materials 
to discover whether their content 
is militaristic or otherwise dan- 
gerous to the peace of the world. 
The refusal of any nation to make 
available teaching materials for 
such study would be promptly 
publicized by the international 
agency. In case the agency should 
conclude that instruction threatens 
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to create an ideology dangerous to 
peace, it would file a notice to that 
effect with the government of the 
country concerned. If that coun- 
try took no action, a full report 
of the case would be made to the 
over-all agency set up to deal with 
international affairs in general for 
whatever action that body might 
wish to take. 


London 


A Joint Commission of the 
Council for Education in World 
Citizenship and the London Inter- 
national Assembly issued its recom- 
mendations in the summer of 1943 
under the title Education and the 
United Nations. 

The London Commission be- 
gins its statement with the recom- 
mendation that educational oppor- 
tunity in the countries devastated 
by Axis occupation should be re- 
stored as soon as possible under the 
direction of a United Nations Bu- 
reau for Educational Reconstruc- 
tion. The restoration would in- 
clude rebuilding of libraries and 
schoolhouses, restoration of books, 
scientific equipment, and the reor- 
ganization of trained teaching per- 
sonnel. The costs of this recon- 
struction would be charged, in part, 
to enemy states as reparation for 
damages inflicted. Part of the cost 
would be defrayed by the United 
Nations in proportion to their size 
and wealth, the principal burden 
to be borne by those states that 
have suffered least material damage. 

With regard to re-education in 
enemy countries, the London Com- 
mission would take a much firmer 
hand than the Educational Policies 
Commission. The London Com- 
mission looks forward to the for- 
mation of an International Or- 
ganization for Education, “‘but be- 
fore Germany can cooperate in 
such an enterprise, the German 
people must first be re-educated.”’ 
While the London Commission 
expresses the view that the Ger- 
man people must re-educate them- 
selves eventually, they recommend 
that during the period in which 
Germany is administered by occu- 
pying powers, control of educa- 
tion should be exercised through a 
High Commissioner for Education 
assisted by a Commission whose 
members should be chosen from 
the Allied or neutral countries. 





The task of the High Commis- 
sioner would be to eradicate the 
Nazi and militarist influences in 
education, and to encourage meas- 
ures for the German re-education 
of their own people. The High 
Commissioner would close Nazi 
Party Schools, dismiss notorious 
Nazis occupying key educational 
positions, thoroughly censor all 
books, maps, slides, films, pictures, 
and other instructional materials. 
From the school libraries all books 
glorifying Nazism, race and war 
would be removed and replaced by 
books which demonstrate the hor- 
rors and futility of war. The High 
Commissioner would exercise a 
certain measure of control over the 
press, the radio, and the film indus- 
try. Says the London Commission, 
‘there has been enough burning of 
books, and censorship is repugnant 
to us, but we shall be dealing with 
a very sick people, and exceptional 
measures will be necessary for a 
time. We believe, therefore, that 
it would be wise for the High 
Commissioner to arrange for all 
copies of Mein Kampf and other 
canonical writings of the Nazi 
party to be collected and pulped 
down for new paper to be used in 
reprinting books destroyed by the 
Nazis in the countries they have 
occupied.”’ 

It is recommended that to sup- 
plant books purged, the High 
Commissioner might arrange for 
the reprinting of some of the text- 
books in use under the Weimar 
Republic. 

Although the London Commis- 
sion cautions that no attempt 
should be made to force upon the 
German people ‘‘education”’ for 
any particular form of state, the 
Commission insists that unless the 
Nazi system is extirpated, and un- 
less the traditional militarism dom- 
inant in Germany is overthrown, 
there is no hope for a peaceful 
Europe. 


Harpers Ferry 


The International Education 
Assembly, endorsed by the Liaison 
Committee for International Edu- 
cation, met at Harpers Ferry, West 
Virginia, in September, 1943, and 
issued its recommendations in a 
publication entitled Education for 
International Security. 

The Harpers Ferry Assembly 
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makes four basic proposals: (1) 
The establishment of an interna- 
tional organization for education 
and cultural development; (2) the 
rebuilding of eduactional programs 
in the war-devastated United Na- 
tions; (3) the reconstruction of 
the educational program in the 
Axis countries; and (4) the teach- 
ing of world citizenship in all na- 
tions. 

An international organization 
for education and cultural develop- 
ment would aid the nations in deal- 
ing with maladjustments and ten- 
sions before they become sufficient- 
ly severe to create a war psychol- 
ogy. Such an organization should 
not attempt to control the educa- 
tion or the cultural development of 
any country. The Harpers Ferry 
Assembly, however, would au- 
thorize this international organi- 
zation whenever any country de- 
velops a program threatening the 
peace of the world to ask the of- 
fending government to eliminate 
the objectionable practices and, if 
the practices are not eliminated, to 
refer the matter to whatever inter- 
national political organization may 
be set up among the nations. 

The Harpers Ferry Assembly 
offers certain specifics for the or- 
ganization of an_ international 
agency for education. Five dele- 
gates should be appointed from 
each country. All educational 
levels should be represented. Rep- 
resentation should be irrespective 
of political status of the nation, all 
countries having equal representa- 
tion and participation. The na- 
tions should contribute to the sup- 
port of the organization in pro- 
portion to their economic resources. 

The activities recommended by 
the Harpers Ferry Assembly for 
the international organization for 
education agree materially with the 
recommendations made by the 
Educational Policies Commission 
for the functions of this interna- 
tional organization. It would fa- 
cilitate international exchange of 
ideas, cultural and scientific ma- 
terials, of students, teachers, and 
representatives of all fields of sci- 
ence and culture. It would conduct 
research concerning educational and 
cultural programs in the different 
countries. It would assist the 
Axis countries in rebuilding their 
educational programs in harmony 
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with the goals of peace. It would 
develop curricula and_ teaching 
technics that might be useful in the 
different countries, and would en- 
courage the establishment of inter- 
national institutions for the train- 
ing of teachers. It would define 
minimum acceptable standards of 
education and encourage equality 
of individual opportunity for edu- 
cational and cultural development. 

In the restoration of the educa- 
tional programs in the war-devas- 
tated United Nations, the Harpers 
Ferry Assembly recommends the 
appointment of a commission on 
educational reconstruction. The 
responsibilities of this agency 
would be to assist the devastated 
nations in the rebuilding of school 
plants, refurnishing of school 
equipment, printing textbooks, 
providing other tools of learning, 
and to aid in the training of teach- 
ers, and to provide educational 
consultants as requested. 

The Harpers Ferry Assembly 
recommends the recognition of 
three periods in the re-education of 
Axis peoples. Like the London 
Commission, the Harpers Ferry 
Assembly proposes that this re- 
education be firmly guided by 
United Nations authorities. This 
guidance would be the responsibil- 
ity of the military and civilian au- 
thorities of the United Nations 
administering each Axis country 
from the termination of hostilities 
until a national government has 
been established and recognized. 

During the early transition pe- 
riod, the United Nations authori- 
ties would terminate psychological 
warfare and all Axis propaganda 
whether carried on by press, radio 
or educational institutions. These 
authorities should inform citizens 
of the enemy countries of the pur- 
poses and plans for achieving 
world security. They should dis- 
charge teachers and school admin- 
istrators whose past records have 
been anti-democratic, and replace 
them with trustworthy substitutes. 
In this program of eliminating 
dangerous’ teachers, the military 
and civilian authorities of the 
United Nations should seek the 
help of local committees composed 
of known opponents to enemy 
ideology. The United Nations au- 
thorities would disband youth or- 
ganizations controlled by Nazi, 


Fascist, or Japanese military par- 
ties and encourage in place of them 
youth organizations committed to 
the democratic way of life. 


In a later stage of the transition 
period, participation of the educa- 
tional authorities of the enemy 
countries would be increased. A 
program of teacher education 
would be instituted, and new 
teaching materials to replace Axis- 
inspired materials would be intro- 
duced. A program of adult edu- 
cation is recommended which 
would feature the study and solu- 
tion of community, national, and 
international problems. 


The Harpers Ferry International 
Education Assembly recommends 
that in the taking of these steps, 
and such others as may prove de- 
sirable, the United Nations milli- 
tary and civilian administrators 
make use of advisory services of 
professional educators who would 
be available through the perma- 
nent international organization for 
education and cultural develop- 
ment. 


The final steps in the educa- 
tional reconstruction of enemy 
countries would be a function of 
the new national government, 
which would be encouraged to 
build a system of education suited 
to the needs of a nation preparing 
to take its place in a world society 
of friendly peoples. At the earliest 
possible moment the educational 
administration of the Axis coun- 
tries themselves should be brought 
into full participation in the in- 
ternational organization for edu- 
cation and cultural development. 


The Harpers Ferry International 
Education Assembly closes its 
recommendations with proposals 
for a program of world citizenship 
education. It is suggested that an 
international language be selected 
and taught where feasible in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, in 
order to foster world inter-com- 
munication and understanding. It 
proposes the translation of the best 
educational material in all the lan- 
guages of the world. It advocates 
wider exchange of newspapers, 
periodicals, pamphlets, radio, mo- 
tion pictures, libraries, art gal- 
leries, and museums. It would en- 
courage the use of scientific and ob- 

(Continued on page 180) 
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Expenditure of Less Than $115 
Per Pupil Inadequate 


MINIMUM expenditure of 
A less than $115 per pupil 

per year is inadequate to 
maintain an alert, up-to-date 
school, aware of the new needs 
which schools must meet and able 
to take advantage of improved 
educational methods, according to 
a 32-page booklet, ““What Educa- 
tion Our Money Buys,” prepared 
by the Institute of Educational Re- 
search at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, under the super- 
vision of Dr. Paul R. Mort and 
Dr. Arvid Burke, working under 
the auspices of the New York State 
Educational Conference Board, 
publishers of the book. The book- 
let, which presents these conclu- 
sions in a concise, readable style 
accompanied by picture diagrams, 
represents the condensation of a 
vast amount of material gathered 
from the annual reports of 290 
school systems and from persona! 
visits to 68 of these school sys- 
tems by 15 field workers. 

Each school system was ex- 
amined through twelve so-called 
“windows” or vantage points for 
viewing the school in terms of all 
its purposes and processes. ““Win- 
dows” through which observers 
looked included the Three R’s, Ex- 
ploring Pupils’ Abilities, Health 
and Safety, Making Citizens, Re- 
gard for the Individual and The 
School and The Community. 

Double-page spreads are used for 
each of the twelve topics, with at- 
tention centered on the $115 school 
and the way in which it is able 
generally to provide its students 
with at least a sizeable pane for 
each of the “‘windows.’’ On the 
left-hand page a comparison is 
made to the $75 school which this 
study revealed as “‘a mixture of 
good and bad tools and woefully 
slow to adapt.’’ The services ren- 
dered by the well-supported school, 
spending upward of $150 per 
pupil, are delineated on the right- 
hand page. These schools are the 
designers of the new devices and 
methods which only the $115 
school can afford to adapt quickly. 

In the basic field of the three 
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R's, for example, the study indi- 
cates that it is not until the $115 
level is reached that these funda- 
mental skills of learning are ade- 
quately taught. From the very be- 
ginning, teachers in these schools 
stress the learning of these subjects 
not for their own sake but because 
they are the tools which will en- 
able pupils to solve definite prob- 
lems connected with school studies 
and with activities outside the 
school. Children are introduced to 
many types of reading material— 
varied to suit their individual 
needs. Those who require reme- 
dial help, receive it. Children learn 
to write by writing about the 
problems their class is studying, 
about subjects which interest them. 
Arithmetic problems based on 
daily experiences assume greater 
meaning and interest. In the $115 
school, over and above the empha- 
sis on why we study the three R’s 
is the consideration of how to 
study. More and more these schools 
are advocating supervised study 
done at school under the teacher's 
direction. 


Teachers try, not too success- 
fully, at the $75 level to make the 
pupils see that reading, writing and 
arithmetic are useful. But each 
year too large a number of children 
fall by the wayside and have trou- 
ble with these tools all the way 
through school. These schools 
give little attention to drills suited 
to pupils of differing abilities. 
There is no remedial teacher, no 
careful selection of reading mate- 
rial. At this expenditure level, 
teaching results in the ability to 
answer quizzes, but not in the use- 
ful application of the basic subject 
matter to every day problems for 
the balance of the pupil’s life. 

The seriousness of lack of finan- 
cial support is most apparent in 
the categories “‘Regard for the In- 
dividual’’ and ‘“The Teacher and 
The School.”” The $75 school is 
characterized on the whole by mass 
teaching methods, and a very lim- 
ited use of intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests. The $150 school, on 
the other hand, employs a “‘highly 





varied diagnostic approach to in- 
dividual problems.’’ “In these 
schools,’ according to the report, 
“practically everything that is 
planned gets its meaning from its 
expected effect upon given indi- 
viduals.”” In between is the $115 
school which does a good job of 
finding out about the individual— 
his capacities and limitations—and 
of providing specialized training 
and guidance. 

The teacher’s relationship to the 
school on the $115 level is very 
satisfactory. These are the teach- 
ers who continue to study; who 
redesign their courses to meet new- 
ly emerging needs and who have 
adequate equipment and supplies. 
On the $150 level, teachers are 
selected ‘‘without regard for any- 
thing but merit,’’ and although 
every teacher is highly competent 
in his own field, he has specialists 
available for consultation. These 
teachers are brilliantly resourceful 
and have at hand materials for 
every educational purpose. The 
management of these schools — 
principal and superintendent—en- 
deavors to provide these teachers 
with optimum classroom condi- 
tions. “The typically underpaid 
teacher in the typically under- 
equipped school’”’ is found at the 
$75 level. Management in these 
schools is apt to be characterized 
by rules and regulations. These 
teachers have little incentive to try 
new methods, for these require new 
books, new supplies and new 
equipment which $75 schools do 
not have and cannot afford. 

Money is not the only deter- 
miner of the character of a school, 
the observers point out, but of all 
of the known factors affecting the 
quality of a school, money has 
the most influence. The report 
stresses the fact that investigation 
revealed about half (48 per cent) 
of the unusually good educational 
practices did not, in and of them- 
selves, cost any money at all! ‘““To 
a large extent,’’ the field workers 
concluded, ‘‘the prevalence of these 
excellent, but not costly practices 
in better supported schools is a 
kind of dividend on the resource- 
fulness, imagination, and intelli- 
gence of the teachers which the 
salaries paid by these schools have 
been able to attract. Somehow, 
higher expenditure draws, or cre- 
ates, more master workmen.” 
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The Fine Arts in Elementary Education 


by FELIX CONRAD SCHWARZ 
Resident Artist, Williamsburg, Virginia 


OU will see no prim lady 

nor solemn gentleman dron- 

ing crotchety directions to a 
martial formation of pupils in a 
progressive art classroom. You 
will see no dirty-white cubes and 
cones and plaster flowers. Nor will 
you note that look of patient suf- 
fering, of tight-pressed lips, of in- 
timidated stillness in the young- 
sters of this modern class. 

These children have been eman- 
cipated. Why? Because we have 
accepted the indisputable fact that 
children are not miniature adults 
and that they do live in a world 
rightfully their own and which is 
just as real as ours. 


Better informed as we are today 
of the child’s nature and rights, 
nevertheless we teachers are often 
tempted to ignore them. The prin- 
cipal reason for this is that honest 
teaching, unadorned with bally- 
hoo, is little rewarded, for it is 
human nature to be impressed by 
the showy rather than by the 
forthright, by the loudest rather 
than by the modest voice. 


Consequently, while the true 
art teacher is justifiedly content to 
sow the seed and let it grow in a 
sympathetic environment, too 
often the school teacher, in her 
necessity to impress the adminis- 
tration and the parents, obtrudes 
herself to the extent of repressing 
the child’s independence and 
growth. 


For the teacher, as well as for 
the parent, it is far easier to domi- 
nate than it is to inspire the child. 
When the child becomes fearful of 
the teacher’s frown, then discipline 
becomes simple and art impossible. 


Aims of Art Teaching 


However, since we know that 
the child’s individual development 
is the purpose of our teaching, our 
art classes attempt to bring about 
more pleasurable experience 
through the child’s recogntiion of 
design in its immediate environ- 
ment; to promote an understand- 
ing of all arts; to increase the 
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power of discrimination; and to 
stimulate creative use of leisure by 
actuating the imaginative life of 


the child. 


All this is usually attempted in 
three ways: sometimes through 
illustration and demonstration; 
sometimes through the provision 
of opportunities for choice between 
the attractive and the disquieting, 
between the rapturous and the 
wearisome, between the honest and 
the gaudy; and largely through 
the creation of designs. If possible, 
we shun dictation, for we can 
never be certain that we have the 
only answer to any problem, or 
that we are closer to truth and 
beauty than is the child. 


We believe that the lesson is 
successful if the child’s perceptions 
and interests determine the sub- 
ject matter; if the problem in- 
volved both reviews previous and 
also provides novel experience; if 
the presentation is characterized by 
mutual enthusiasm; and if the 
pupils have been encouraged as 
much as possible to arrive at their 
own solutions. 


Obstacles to Sound Art Teaching 


The adult point of view, photo- 
graphic standards, formal disci- 
pline are all obstacles to sound art 
teaching in the schools. Art abil- 
ity cannot be imposed upon or 
drilled into the child. He finds his 
own way if the teacher wisely pre- 
sumes only to provide a sympa- 
thetic environment and unobstru- 
sive guidance. Moreover, the nor- 
mal child has yet to be perturbed 
by the doubts and fears of adult- 
hood. As a result, the child’s art 
expression has more directness, 
honesty, force than is usually 
found in adult efforts. Therefore, 
the child is encouraged not to 
mimic his elders but to express his 
own observations and fancies. 

Because graphic interpretation 
comes naturally to some children, 
because art education is achieved 
through the creative activity and 
self-expression of the child, then, 


as teachers, our mission is to guide 
children in formulating their own 
experiences. To this end, we en- 
courage the use of imagination 
and discourage copying, we foster 
individuality and abhor uniform- 


ity. 


Criterion of Achievement 


But what is our criterion of 
achievement? Among philos- 
ophers, the hedonist asserts that 
art must provide him with sensu- 
ous pleasure; the platonist sees in 
art a reflection of the good and an 
inspiration to noble action; while 
the intellectualist regards art as the 
pursuit of objective truth. We ask 
ourselves, more specifically, shall 
we strive to please officials who 
see the money value in commer- 
cialized art? Or, shall we concern 
ourselves with the social implica- 
tions and influence of art as a tool 
of propaganda? Or, shall we limit 
ourselves to the teaching of data 
and the development of skills? 

During the recent years critics 
have suggested to us that we use 
as art subject matter the sociolog- 
ical aspects of our surroundings. 
Business men on our boards of 
education indicated preference for 
a vocational point of view in our 
teaching, while art teachers have 
been at odds as to whether their 
subject should be taught academ- 
ically, through fundamentals, or 
experimentally, as free expression, 
for its own sake, or as a phase of 
general education. 

We know that some great art 
has been far removed from the re- 
alities of everyday existence, but 
educators assert that progressive 
teaching should be close to the re- 
alities of life. Unfortunately, the 
relationship of art to life is sus- 
ceptible to diverse interpretations 
and thus the means to such an end 
remain obscure. 


Perhaps the most emphasized 
quality in art today is functional- 
ism. Thus the informed regard 
the artist not as an ornamental but 
as a necessary member of the com- 
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munity, a contributor to its prac- 
tical efficiency as well as to its 
amusement. This attitude condi- 
tions our teaching. And in keep- 
ing with this utilitarian viewpoint, 
the Bauhaus approach through 
free experimentation with mate- 
rials of construction and the recent 
growth of the scientific attitude to- 
ward aesthetics through phycho- 
logical investigation have broad- 
ened the scope of our instruction. 

A realist may point out that, 
while the renaissance art student 
helped build, carve, and decorate 
his community, the student today 
is directed toward free expression 
in an environment immured with 
hideous billboards, grotesque stat- 
uary, primitive painting, architec- 
tural atrocities, and blackouts. 
Thus, in our excitement, we may 
have forgotten that our goal is 
beauty. We should admit that 
our classroom is still separated 
from the rest of the world. 

And before a teacher asserts that 
she prepares her pupils to meet life, 
she might ask herself whether or 
not she herself has solved an actual 
problem, such as would confront, 
for example, an industrial design- 
er or an architectural engineer. Not 
until we ourselves have squarely 
faced problems of living are we in 
a position to pose as guides. Other- 
wise, teaching is a seclusion from 
reality. 

It is axiomatic that not until 
a pupil is eager for knowledge can 
we effectively teach him. More- 
over, learning — whether you re- 
gard it as a process of association 
or of differentiation—does require 
some incitement by the instructor. 
This means, of course, an elucida- 
tion of the nature and the outcome 
of the pupil’s efforts, because few if 
any of us willingly attempt some- 
thing for which we have no talent, 
or eagerly plunge into the un- 
known. Consequently, the learner 
must be healthily active, aware of 
his individual direction, and capa- 
ble of some creative success. 

If we conceive the ultimate at- 
tainment of education as a readi- 
ness for the problems of living, we 
are then conscientiously unwilling 
to have our program exclusively 
formulated for us by tradition, by 
the citizenry, or by administrators, 
but prefer to allow our pupils the 
democracy of a fraternal pilgrim- 
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age toward truth and understand- 
ing. 

Such an ideal of art education is 
forwarded through the encouraged 
spontaneity of pupil activity, if the 
role of the teacher is not simply 
one of opportunism but also of 
organization and resourcefulness. 

Theoretically, the facing of re- 
ality may be wholesome and the 
world we live in may be of con- 
siderable import to us. Still, the 
emotional and the imaginative life 
do inspire art and cannot be ig- 
nored in our teaching, especially 
now that we are concerned with 
the psychological development of 
the child. Youngsters live in a 
world psychologically as impor- 
tant to them as are the actualities 
confronting adults. And perhaps 
the fairy tales of the young are less 
fantastic than our contemporary 
warfare. 

Now that the emphasis of our 
teaching has shifted from subject 
matter to the harmonious growth 
of the child; now that the new 
curriculum recognizes the needs 
and differences of children; now 
that we have set aside copying and 
the dictation of art activities, what 
then is our working philosophy? 

In the creative arts, contrary to 
historical experience, it is now fash- 
ionable and popular to be a revo- 
lutionist; so much so that art 
teachers hesitate to nurture the tra- 
ditional fundamentals but feel im- 
pelled to idolize the latest fancy. 


Need for Technical Skill 


We may have observed that few 
children are creative when left to 
their own devices. In the upper 
grades we may have noted that a 
lack of technical skill destroys self- 
confidence. And, as we find our 
time cluttered with clerical and 
extra-curricular duties, do we, for 
example, blithely set up easy form- 
ulas for the making of a design or 
the indication of light and shade 
with the conviction that we are 
progressive, particularly if the chil- 
dren’s drawings look more like 
those of Cezanne or Picasso than 
those of Leonardo or Ingres? 

Although manual skills, the 
command of techniques, certainly 
do not handicap the creative ex- 
pression of anyone, nevertheless 
many of our exponents disparage 
the teaching of graphic skills. If 


our English instructors ignored 
syntax because Gertrude Stein has 
no use for academic rhetoric, then 
grammarians would be in the same 
position as our art teachers who 
avoid exposition of the light and 
shade and perspective scientifically 
and aesthetically used by Leonardo, 
and effusively contend that since 
some highly publicized artists are 
unconcerned with the appearance 
of things, therefore there is no need 
to teach perspective and chiaro- 
scuro. 


True, we must acknowledge the 
value of recent art movements. 
Certainly there should be no for- 
mality, no dictation, no setting up 
of dogma in our teaching. How- 
ever, when we acknowledge as our 
pedagogical function the develop- 
ment of perceptive and critical abil- 
ities, when we deal with aesthetic 
experience as a study of intelligent 
human behavior, . our teaching 
should, consequently, transcend ar- 
bitrary classifications and analyses 
and assertions of our personal feel- 
ings and prejudices; we should 
recognize the moot character of our 
aesthetic appraisals and pronounce- 
ments. [hus we must persuade 
both ourselves and our students 
that all creative effort is experi- 
mental and self-expressive and not 
limited by any single viewpoint 
or interpretation. 





Now is the Time to 


Move Forward 
(Continued from page 172) 


Only through organized efforts 
can great deeds be accomplished. 
Organized efforts can achieve great 
good for teachers personally and 
for teaching as a profession. The 
development of some of these goods 
and the implementing of their 
achievement is our present task. 

There comes a time in the lives 
of individuals when grave prob- 
lems must be solved if the individ- 
ual is to survive as a constructive 
force. Today is such a time in the 
lives of each of us, for we have in- 
vested our lives in education as a 
profession and it is now or never 
in our time that our profession 
must march forward. 
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Benjamin Qrnanklin and Education 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
himself, had less than two 
_years of formal schooling, 
yet he helped found two colleges, 
aided at least half a dozen more, 
and propounded theories of educa- 
tion, some of which are still in 
practice, while others had great in- 
fluence at the time. Because he did 
not attend school, he was 
forced, since he was the kind 


by WILLIAM M. VERMILYE 


Chairman, The National Franklin Committee 


A man of his insatiable curiosity 
about the world was bound to be 
educated. 

Franklin’s whole life, likewise, 
was a testimony to the value he 


placed on practical things. The 
question he always asked was 
“What use will it be?’’ That was 


the acid test for educational mat- 


desire that an English School, 
rather than a Latin School, be the 
cornerstone of his new Academy. 
This Academy, which later became 
the University of Pennsylvania, 
was Franklin’s greatest single con- 
tribution to institutional educa- 
tion. 
Franklin’s proposals for the 
the system of education to 
be followed by the Acad- 








of boy who profoundly de- 
sired learning, to work out 
his own system of educa- 
tion. This, perhaps, gave 
him the dual appreciation of 
the value of education and 
the value of progress with- 
in if. 


Emphasis on the 
Practical 

The theme of all his ac- 
tivities and theories on edu- 
cation is twofold. Every- 
thing stressed the idea of 
self-activity and the idea of 
the practical. The first of 
these was, of course, no idle 
theory with him, as in his 
own self-education he made 
it his practice throughout 
life. From the time when 
his father took him out of 
the Latin School until the 
day he died, some seventy 
years later, he continued to 
educate himself. Having 


may be very great. 


“I think with you, that nothing is of more 
importance for the public weal, than to 
form and train up youth in wisdom and 
virtue. Wise and good men are, in my opin- 
ion, the strength of a state far more so 
than riches or arms, which, under the man- 
agement of ignorance and wickedness, often 
draw on destruction, instead of providing 
for the safety of a people. And though the 
culture bestowed on many should be suc- 
cessful only with a few, yet the influence of 
those few and the service in their power 
Even a single woman, 
that was wise, by her wisdom saved a city. 

T think also, that general virtue is more 
probably to be expected and obtained from 
the education of youth, than from the 
exhortation of adult persons; bad habits 
and vices of the mind being, like diseases 
of the body, more easily prevented than 


cured... 
—Benjamin Franklin to Samuel Johnson, D. D., 


”» 
. 


Philadelphia, August 23, 1750. 


emy were an innovation in 
the Colonies. At the time, 
secondary schools were not 
numerous, and they were 
very conservative. There 
was a Latin Grammar 
School in Massachusetts and 
there were similar schools at 
various places in the South. 
In Pennsylvania, the Quak- 
ers had founded, according 
to their educational policies, 
the Penn Charter School 
under the direction of a 
board of overseers which 
also promoted elementary 
schools. The purpose of 
these Latin Schools was to 
prepare for colleges—and 
the colleges were created to 
prepare ministers of the gos- 
pel. The rising middle class 
began to criticise sharply 
this narrow professional 
purpose. Moreover, class 
distinctions were encouraged 
by the preparatory schools 








failed in arithmetic at 
school, he later went 
through it by himself, partly be- 
cause he needed it to study geome- 
try and navigation. Considering a 
good English style essential, he 
taught himself how to write by 
self-imposed prose exercises with 
the Spectator Papers as his text 
and teacher. Then he acquired 
French, Italian, and Spanish. He 
proceeded to Latin, which he then 
found easy; this led him to a the- 
ory, firmly held to, that peda- 
gogues were teaching languages in 
the wrong order. He never ceased 
carrying on observations, trying 
experiments, and recording results. 
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ter as for everything else. 

By practical, Franklin did not 
necessarily mean education only 
along technical or trade lines. He 
merely wished education to be a 
part of life, not an attribute that 
was completely irrelevant to soci- 
ety. He thought it inconceivably 
foolish to educate youths for places 
in life to which they would not be 
called. Every word of his educa- 
tional projects, every agency of 
self or adult education which he 
founded, had its origin in this 
principle of practicality. 

It was this that influenced his 


and colleges. 

There were, in addition 
to these, the Private Schools, where 
some of the utilitarian education 
neglected by the college prepara- 
tory schools was offered, and 
later, when the Academy was 
formed, Franklin drafted into its 
service some of the most famous 
private school masters in Phila- 
delphia. 

The idea that Pennsylvania 
ought to have a college had been 
in Franklin’s mind for some time, 
but it was not until 1749 that he 
started to campaign for it in ear- 
nest, by interesting certain of his 
old friends and by writing and 
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publishing Proposals Relating to 
the Education of Youth in Penn- 
sylvania. He said that education 
in the Colony had been neglected 
and suggested that “‘some persons 
of leisure and public spirit’’ start 
an academy. He then went on to 
elaborate his idea of what such an 
institution should be. 

The character of the Academy 
was to be utilitarian. ‘‘As to their 
studies,” said Franklin of the 
scholars, ‘‘it would be well if they 
could be taught everything that is 
useful and everything that is or- 
namental. But art is long and 
their time is short. It is therefore 
proposed that they learn those 
things that are likely to be most 
useful and most ornamental, re- 
gard being had to the several pro- 
fessions for which they are in- 
tended.” 

The school was also to prepare 
teachers. As a matter of fact, until 
normal schools were created, acad- 
emies became the chief centers for 
teacher preparation in the United 
States and frequently organized 
special classes for this purpose. 

Franklin’s Proposals outlined 
an institution new both in name 
and type. It brought practical 
studies, formerly taught only by 
irregular teachers, into respectabil- 
ity and under the regulation of a 
board of trustees. It also empha- 
sized many ‘“‘modern’”’ ideas, such 
as the inclusion of athletics in the 
regular program, together with a 
little gardening, planting, grafting 
and such, and drawing, which he 
saw as ‘‘a kind of universal know!l- 
edge’, understood by all nations. 
However, his most daring scheme, 
and the one on which he laid most 
stress, was the emphasis on Eng- 
lish, rather than Latin education. 
This was Franklin’s pet educa- 
tional child. Later, he returned to 
the subject in his ‘Idea of an Eng- 
lish School’’, the most definite 
formulation of his desire for the 
institution of vernacular learning. 


Not the least important, though 
perhaps more indirect, contribu- 
tion of Franklin to education was 
his establishment of the first per- 
manent subscription library. 

Exclusive of the many scientific 
essays which taught and inspired 
his fellow scientists and inventors, 
Franklin’s most specifically educa- 
tional papers may be put into three 
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groups: (1) Those dealing with 
means of formal school education, 
i.e., the Proposals and the Idea of 
an English School; (2) those deal- 
ing with adult self-education and 
research in the scientific sense, i.e. 
the Proposal that led to the found- 
ing of the American Philosophical 
Society; (3) those publications 
dealing with adult education of the 
homegrown type, i.e., Advice to a 
Young Tradesman and The Way 
to Wealth. 


Favored Education of Women 


Franklin favored the education 
of women. In general, a practical 
and religious education, plus some 
accomplishments, seemed to him 
best. Having been favorably im- 
pressed by the ability of the widow 
of one of his partners in handling 
the deceased's affairs, Franklin was 
convinced that a knowledge of ac- 
counting was desirable for women. 
A number of his young women 
correspondents were encouraged in 
philosophical tendencies, and some 
of his best scientific letters were 
sent to Polly Stevenson. 

As in everything, Franklin's 
thoughts on education were unfet- 
tered by prejudice or outworn tra- 
ditions. Accordingly, it was he 
who originated the elective system 
of college studies and also the 
“group” system, adopted years 
later by many leading universi- 
ties. He was the first writer on 
education to recommend the teach- 
ing of modern languages, such 
as French and German, as prefer- 
able to the exclusive study of Latin 
and Greek. He first appreciated the 
importance of advanced courses in 
history, political economy, and 
government, as well as technical 
training in agriculture and in the 
arts and sciences. He it was who 
first prescribed athletics as an ad- 
junct of college education. 

These, in summary, are the 
ways in which Franklin definitely 
influenced education and what his 
specific theories about it were. But 
his indirect influence was incalcula- 
ble. The sayings of Poor Richard 
were household words, and who 
can tell how their lessons of thrift 
and morality affected their readers? 
The very character of Poor Rich- 
ard—and his author—were an ex- 
ample to thousands. Franklin’s 
society, the Junto, was, in his own 





words, ‘“‘the best school of philoso- 
phy, morality, and politics that 
then existed in the province’, and 
his founding of the American 
Philosophical Society developed 
into the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. Later, 
his great prestige, added to his 
other qualities, made him an in- 
valuable leader for the cause of 
independence. It was a fitting issue 
on which to end his long life, dur- 
ing which he constantly used his 
pen to mold opinion and educate 
the public. After his death, his 
instruction continued, not the least 
in the precepts and example and 
inspiration of his Autobiography, 
which has been translated into the 
language of every country that has 
a printing press. Franklin’s wis- 
dom and nature made him a nat- 
ural teacher, whether or not he 
taught within an educational sys- 
tem. 





Education Speaks 
(Continued from page 175) 


jective methods of solving the 
problems of human betterment. 


Unity of Action 

Definite and specific proposals 
for the role of education have been 
advanced. These proposals are not 
in disagreement. The adoption of 
a unified program calls for unified 
action on the part of all educators 
who see the international respon- 
sibilities of education in achieving 
and maintaining the peaceful 
world of tomorrow. The time for 
such action is now. A preliminary 
step has already been taken in 
London by the establishment of a 
Conference of Ministers of Educa- 
tion. This Conference held its 
sixth meeting last October. The 
United States is represented on this 
Conference by an observer from its 
State Department. A representa- 
tive of the educational forces of 
America is sought. The National 
Education Association is taking 
definite steps toward action. Its 
members have generously financed 
through the War and Peace Fund 
the Association’s activities in this 
field. The organized profession 
will cooperate with all movements 
which offer promise for the appli- 
cation of the educative process to 
the establishment and security of 
the world’s peace. 
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New Education for a New Day 


by PEARL S. BUCK 


HINKING people today look 

forward to victory with hope 

and dread mingled together. 
Victory has come near with its 
certainty, and yet we all know that 
the problems of peace will be in- 
finitely greater than have been the 
problems of war. War is a single 
procedure in which logic can be put 
aside and thought can be put aside. 
War is a simple physical task of 
outfighting and outlasting the 
enemy. ‘The complexities of peo- 
ples and nations, their differences 
in temperament and desires, can 
all be overlooked so long as war 
lasts. 


When Peace Comes 


But when peace comes, every- 
thing changes. Then all the dif- 
ferences between peoples must be 
known and understood and reck- 
oned with before they can be dealt 
with satisfactorily. Much of the 
responsibility for such adjustment 
will rest upon the United States, 
not just upon our government but 
upon our people. For our govern- 
ment, according to the customs of 
democracy, is no more than the 
representatives of our people. If 
our average citizen is ignorant and 
insular, so will our government be. 

We need urgently and swiftly, 
therefore, an education for victory. 
Yesterday's citizen was certainly 
not educated for his duties. Had 
he been, we would not now be in 
the thick of another war. But 
equally certain today’s citizen is 
not educated for his duties, either, 
nor is there much sign yet that to- 
morrow’s citizen will be any bet- 
ter off. Ignorance continues, our 
careless ignorance of the other peo- 
ples with whom we must deal in 
terms of new cooperation in to- 
morrow’s world. Until we know 
what these peoples are, how can 
we cooperate with them? 

Where does the responsibility 
for this new education lie? Square- 
ly on the shoulders of the teachers 
in today’s schools. Unless our 
teachers first understand the sort of 
world in which we live, our citi- 
zens will not understand it. The 
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The famous novelist places on 
teachers a major share of the respon- 
sibility for enduring peace in this 
article secured for us through the 
East and West Association of which 
Miss Buck is president. To meet the 
needs of teachers for authentic human 
material about people East and West, 
the Association has developed several 
types of courses, with films, exhibits, 
study outlines and other teaching ma- 
terials. Information about these teach- 
ing aids may be secured from the 
East and West Association, 40 East 
49th Street, New York City. 





teacher who goes through the old 
treadmills of established curric- 
ulums, infusing into them no new 
spirit of comprehension, is simply 
preparing the world for more mis- 
understandings and more wars. 
Something new must come out of 
our teachers. Children are what 
they always are, fresh malleable 
material, always alive and awake 
to the changing world, eager for 
new comprehension. I am amazed 
at the awareness of children today 
and at their hunger for new think- 
ing. It is a crime today for a teach- 
er to be lazy, to teach the same 
old stuff in the same old way, it is 
a crime now even for a teacher to 
be tired. Somewhere the teacher 
must find the courage and the 
strength not even to be tired. For 
there must be a new spirit in 
teachers now. 

What is this new spirit? It is 
simply the spirit of belief in the 
world’s peoples, of curiosity about 
the world’s peoples, of resolve to 
know and understand about the 
world’s peoples, a- determination 
to know today’s world. If teachers 
first have this spirit themselves, it 
will send them out to find out 
about peoples unknown to us in 
the past, disregarded in the present, 
and yet with whom we must live 
and work in the future. Peace can 
only be built together by peoples 
who understand each other and 
such understanding can only come 
from people who know one an- 
other’s history, ways, likes and dis- 
likes, hopes and fears—all that ag- 
gregate of experience which we 
call everyday life. The time has 


come when it is necessary for us 
to understand the daily living and 
thinking of the peoples of Russia, 
of India, of China, of England and 
Africa, of South America, of every- 
where, because it is with these peo- 
ples that we must work and live 
in the future. Doors can never be 
shut again—if they are shut and if 
ignorance prevails once more, we 
must prepare for new and more 
terrible wars even than the ones 
we have. 


Curriculums Depend Upon 
Teachers 


But curriculums are long fixed 
and sometimes are beyond the con- 
trol of teachers to change imme- 
diately. What then? Will the 
teacher resign himself to this? Only 
the lazy teacher, only the unin- 
spired teacher, teaching merely for 
bread. For a curriculum, too, de- 
pends upon the teacher who teaches 
it. If it is taught without new 
spirit, it is dead and the child re- 
mains uneducated. If it is taught 
by the inspired mind, it can become 
what that mind makes it. 

The inspired mind today is the 
mind that understands the need 
for new understanding through 
fresh sources of knowledge being 
prepared for this need. There is a 
renaissance going on now in our 
country and teachers must be aware 
of and benefit from it. There are 
opportunities being offered at many 
universities to spread knowledge of 
the peoples of all countries. Or- 
ganizations such as the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, The Foreign 
Policy Association, the Public Af- 
fairs Committee and the Informa- 
tion Exchange, U. S. Office of 
Education are issuing new and 
simplified materials. Relief or- 
ganizations are sending out infor- 
mation that can be used for edu- 
cation as well as relief. The East 
and West Association makes the 
helping of teachers one of its special 
duties. Materials of education for 
victory are being prepared in more 
than a few places, but teachers 
must first know of their own need 


(Continued on page 186) 
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Suggestions for the Teaching of Geography 


by DR. HERTHA RIESE 
Richmond 


Formerly teacher in high schools and junior colleges and a well-known 


OW to make ‘“‘foreign coun- 
H tries and men”’ live, how to 

make them a thrilling real- 
ity to the unimaginative child who 
has never tried to cast a glance out- 
side his own fence? How to give 
meaning to a synthetic view of the 
manifold facts of geography? 
These are problems of the teacher 
of geography. 

One solution is to start with a 
small concrete object that in itself 
evokes curiosity and elicits a pleas- 
ant conditioned reflex. Let us take 
two wrapped parcels to the class- 
room, one coming from somewhere 
in the United States and another 
from some part of the globe. Let 
us have just a look at those par- 
cels. The one from America is 
tied with a cotton string, the other 
one with a small hemp or paper 
cord. We will draw the child's 
attention to this difference and 
arouse his curiosity as to why the 
difference exists. And our modest 
little string will give us the op- 
portunity to unfold the geography 
of the southern states or of other 
typical cotton states before the chil- 
dren’s eyes. If a film be available, 
let the crop blossom and ripen in 
their presence, or else display some 
artistic and attractive pictures be- 
fore them. Let the children aid in 
their imagination with the harvest- 
ing of the crop, be invited to the 
farmer's house, live with him some 
characteristic features of his life, 
then aid with the shipping and as- 
sist in the manufacturing of the 
cotton. Have them enjoy the scen- 
ery of the waterway or along the 
road or track on which the goods 
flow to the mill, give them the 
names of the states and counties 
or countries, or the rivers, lakes, 
mountains and cities and show all 
this on the map. Have them un- 
derstand why this merchandise is 
manufactured far from the spot 
where it is grown. Once the chil- 
dren have taken an imaginary part 
in the manufacturing of the cotton 
and once they know its useful, at- 
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writer and lecturer in France. 


tractive and destructive purposes, 
let them go on board a freighter 
and carry the raw or the manufac- 
tured goods to the various world 
markets. 


Adventures Abroad 


While taking their cargo to the 
four corners of the earth, have 
them watch with admiration and 
awe the sailor struggling on his 
nutshell against indomitable ele- 
ments—against the typical seasonal 
winds and rains of certain regions, 
dangers of icebergs, and, presently, 
the dangers of war. 

The pupils may learn to use the 
compass and determine longitude 
and latitude of their imaginary 
position and know about tempera- 
ture and humidity and themselves 
establish isothermic and _ other 
curves of geographical physics. 

They might be allowed to go 
on shore according to the inter- 
national laws and regulations and 
to know about quarantine; let 
them have a look at the country 
and enjoy a jolly time as an oppor- 
tunity to observe manners, cus- 
toms, and costumes of these foreign 
strands and their inhabitants. The 
pupils will be attracted by the busy 
antlike foreign crowds feeding the 
voracious vessel with tons of bunk- 
er. They will be interested to find 
out where that coal comes from 
and how many ships have to 
plough the seas so that coal may 
be available on the barren and 
lonely island where all vessels 
crossing this ocean have to come 
for bunker. Let us suppose we 
are on a Cape Verde isle, the chil- 
dren will profit from a look at the 
various boats in the harbor; the 
Portuguese sailing boat, the Pan- 
American freighter, the tanker 
with its characteristic feature, they 
will be keen to know from whence 
they come and where they are far- 
ing. What is their freight? Why 
did they come just here? This will 
give an opportunity to study this 
point of our planet in relation to 


the surrounding seas and the adja- 
cent continents, and to know about 
important harbors, political and 
ethnological problems. Once our 
cargo has reached its destination, 
let us detect with the child if there 
is cotton elsewhere on the globe 
and what conditions are respon- 
sible for its growth in just those 
places. The child will wish to 
know with whom the other grow- 
ers trade, to hear about competition 
and complementary use of certain 
materials. On freight outwards, 
the ship will have unloaded other 
goods which had to be carried 
along with the cotton in order to 
use the cargo space and load the 
ship properly, and, homeward 
bound, she will bring, new goods, 
all these being opportunities to fa- 
miliarize the student with other 
parts of our planet. 

Back home we will cast a glance 
at the other parcel tied with a 
hemp string and a new and very 
different site will unfold before the 
child’s eyes. 

We need hardly mention that 
we can plan our travels so as to 
take the actual war situation into 
consideration. We will have to 
give preference to certain routes, 
choose or avoid certain harbors, 
discuss the meaning of losses and 
gains from an economical or strate- 
gical viewpoint and how it affects 
the war effort itself. All these 
problems on the basis of geography 
can be explained on a world-wide 
scale or, for more advanced stu- 
dents acquainted with global geog- 
raphy, we might exploit for a more 
detailed geographical teaching a 
certain battle, the combat for a 
mountain range or a river crossing, 
the reaching for raw materials, and 
the comparison with former analo- 
gous attempts in the form of tribal 
pushes, invasions, migrations and 
wars. Instead of ploughing the 
seas, we might “‘furrow the atmos- 
phere’, thus gaining a very dif- 
ferent and novel outlook on good 
old mother earth, landing on very 
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different places and reach other 
natural and artificial transconti- 
nental routes. 

But let us return to our parcel. 
The particular paper and the va- 
rious wrappings can offer another 
occasion to uncover before the stu- 
dent the geography of the imag- 
ary point of origin of the parcel, 
the contents affording even more 
opportunity to use characteristic 
agricultural or industrial products. 
Comparison with analogous arti- 
cles of other countries and con- 
tinents, with differing and con- 
trasting methods in agriculture 
and industrial products will en- 
hance the interests. 

Our parcel is one of various 
possibilities; another being a couple 
of dolls representative of and 
dressed in the costumes of a certain 
country and necessarily betraying 
its natural resources, methods of 
production and commercial ex- 
changes. It might be the object of 
choice if we want to put the em- 
phasis on ethnological, racial and 
political facts. Instead of dolls a 
boy and a girl of the class might 
appear in the particular costume. 

Such an outlook on home and 
world geography can be very sys- 
tematic without being pedantic. 
The teacher will choose the various 
surprises expected to evoke curios- 
ity so as to cover the whole pro- 
gram in due time. Repeated travels, 
returning to a place touched on a 
former route according to the imag- 
inary circumstances, afford a log- 
ical and pleasant opportunity for 
repetition and joyful competition 
among the children who will like 
to show how well they remember 
former lessons. Geography can 
provide for years one of the richest 
sources of intelligent play and of 
display of imagination. Journeys 
and voyages around the world can 
be performed. Let us imagine, 
for instance, as an opening scene 
a modern or ancient sea-piece or a 
spectacle evoking an old painting 
(this would be suitable for. Hol- 
land, China or Japan and all those 
picturesque shores that have in- 
spired great painters). Instead of 
the usual decorations in the back- 
ground, the scene might form a 
high relief, a chorus of boys on a 
rowing or sailing boat emerging 
from the obliquely placed decora- 
tions, silent and immovable at 
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Tips Gor Teachers 
In Re Juvenile Delinquency 


by Oris A. CrosBy 
President, School Public Relations Association 


An opportunist can be described as the fellow who takes the lemons 
fate hands him and makes lemonade out of them. Juvenile delinquency 
is the moment of concern. Teachers are in a position to meet the challenge 
with interest on the investment. 

The cause is in effect an opportunity. Parents will welcome a chance 
to think the problem through with teachers, experts in child psychology. 
Community groups await but the motivating suggestion. Youth or- 
ganizations are insisting on an opportunity to organize with a minimum 
of friendly, understanding leadership. In every instance the solution 
points to a means of guidance such as can be made most effective with the 
aid of modern sci:oolroom and shop equipment. 

Teachers, in their sincere desire to lead in this very real problem, have 
a fine opportunity to show evidence of a plan. The public as well as 
service Organizations is waiting to lend physical and financial help. Any 
constructive program of athletics, shop work, craft work, home arts, 
games, reading, dancing, or visual entertainment and instruction will not 
go wanting in this cause for lack of financial and moral support. Edu- 
cators who exhibit the foresight and evidence of understanding and lead- 
ership and who have a plan for real, practical youth guidance can equip 
their classrooms and their schools now with tools of teaching and learn- 
ing such as will cultivate pride and interest in any wide-awake youth 
and at the expense of a desirous public. It’s the challenge of the hour 
with a promise of immediate results and the assurance of the genuine 
gratitude of a desperate parenthood. 














first, then animated and singing a 
sailor’s song. This same feature 
might reappear with decorations 
representing distant shores and 
seas in the artistical style of the 
region, the boys being disguised in 
the costume of those beaches and 
singing the songs of their inhabi- 
tants. These analogous musical 
scenes might form, like a refrain, 
the intermediary feature being 
more eventful and dramatic and 
forming like strophes of a bal- 
lard. What endless possibilities 
there are in our colorful globe! 

Preparing their performances, 
the students will have become ac- 
quainted with the available litera- 
ture; they will thus familiarize 
themselves not only with the sub- 
ject but also with man’s curiosity 
and ambition, with his endurance 
and ingenuity by which, starting 
at the very beginning of his own 
existence at the dusk of times, he 
kept transforming this globe so 
miraculously. 

There is hardly any need of 
mentioning the film as a most ef- 


fective, inspiring and enjoyable 
means of arousing interest in geog- 
raphy. The educator ought to 
acquire steadily more influence on 
the film production and film pro- 
grams. The disappearance of the 
old documentary film from the film 
program is a real loss. Films like 
the original picture of the unfor- 
tunate South Pole expedition of 
Captain Scott do not yield any- 
thing in breath-taking action to 
any kind of artistic production but 
it surpasses it in authenticity, 
thoroughness and completeness of 
information on climate, surface 
formation, biology of the antarctic 
zone, in knowledge about sacrifice, 
struggle, strain, patience and per- 
severance required of the discoverer. 
What a lesson for a young soul! 
A lesson of pride and humbleness, 
both of which he needs. 

Thus confronted, geography 
can widen a young person’s out- 
look from a limited, localized, sub- 
jective and egoistical viewpoint to 
a vast, objective, international and 
humanistic horizon. 
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Effective War Savings Program at Handley 


HIS year the sale of stamps 
and bonds in the Handley 


schools seems to have taken 
precedence over all the usual pre- 
war activities. The spirit of com- 
petition which formerly motivated 
only athletic and literary activities 
has been applied to the War Sav- 
ings Program. 

During the first week of school 
each homeroom advisory group 
elected a student to solicit and at- 
tend to its stamp sales. A faculty 
committee composed of five mem- 
bers, headed by the school’s bonded 
treasurer, was appointed for the 
purpose of boosting the sale of 
stamps and acting as publicity 
agent. This faculty committee 
augmented itself with the addition 
of four responsible, alert and popu- 
lar students who are members of 
the school’s Booster Club. 


Two Days a Week 


Two days a week are set aside 
for the purchase of stamps and 
bonds. The student representative 
from each room collects the money 
and buys all the bonds and stamps 
for his room from a specially desig- 
nated member of the faculty com- 
mittee who is assisted by two stu- 
dents. The Booster Club gets the 
report of the sales each week from 
the student collector and publishes 
the amount purchased by each 
room in the local daily paper 

«which reserves a section for school 
news. This published report gives 
the total sales for each room from 
the beginning of the school year 
and also for the current week. 

During the Third War Loan 
drive in October there was lively 
competition and challenging 
among the groups. The theaters 
offered free tickets to students buy- 
ing bonds and the stamp sellers 
were kept busy with orders for 
bonds and stamps. The quota of 
jeeps assigned to be purchased was 
oversubscribed by a good margin. 


One of the most interesting and 
successful projects of the committee 
was the auction sale held on No- 
vember 19. Many unclaimed ar- 
ticles made by boys in the Manual 
Training Department had accumu- 
lated through the years. These in- 
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cluded bird houses, tables, stands, 
book ends, stools, magazine racks 
and various pieces of furniture. 
Several days before the auction a 
booth decorated in red, white and 
blue was placed in the main cor- 
ridor. ‘These articles were put on 
display and advertised for sale to 
the highest bidders in war stamps. 
The successful bidder would be 
given the article in addition to the 
amount of stamps he offered to 
buy. 

The head of the War Savings 
Committee had carefully arranged 
beforehand all details concerning 
the appointment of clerks and the 
care of the supply of stamps and 
change and the sale of bonds when 
articles brought the price of a bond. 
On the day of the sale the articles 
were placed on the auditorium stage 
on decorated tables and Superin- 
tendent Quarles served as auctioneer 
for the assembled student body. 
Four high school boys kept the 
auctioneer supplied with material 
to sell and members of the Booster 
Club, provided with pad and pen- 
cil, acted as runners, taking the 
purchase to the successful bidder 
and recording his room number for 
the credit in the statistics published 
each week. The students and fac- 
ulty thoroughly enjoyed the event 
and there was much spirited bid- 
ding and friendly rivalry. One nine- 
room ‘bird house was run up to 
$100 in stamps. Some of the stu- 
dents pooled their money and ac- 
quired bookcases and book ends 
which they presented to their teach- 
ers while they divided the stamps 
among themselves. At the end of 
the sale the Manual Training De- 
partment was rid of many things 
which had been taking up needed 
space and $1,575.95 worth of 
bonds and stamps had been sold. 


New Motives 


The committee has found that 
stamp sales are liable to lag if new 
motives are not being constantly 
presented. It decided, therefore, to 
utilize Pearl Harbor Day as an in- 
spiration. A slogan contest was 
announced for the high school. 
The best slogan from each room 
was posted in the main corridor 


and judged for Appearance 25 per 
cent and Contents 75 per cent. 
One dollar in defense stamps was 
awarded as first prize and 50 cents 
in defense stamps for second prize. 
The winning slogan was: 

Buy a Stamp to 

Light the Lamp of Freedom. 


In addition to the slogan con- 
test, stamp buying was stimulated 
by placing a large poster, made by 
the Art Department, in the main 
corridor. A bulletin board for 
War Saving publicity has been 
built with special lighting in the 
corridor. Here, flanked by the 
United States and Virginia flags, 
was placed the poster which car- 
ried an appropriate drawing at the 
top with this wording beneath it: 
‘The rooms marked with stars be- 
low ‘Remembered Pearl Harbor’ 
by buying thrift stamps 100 per 
cent on December 7”’. Below this 
were listed the names of each home- 
room teacher with the room num- 
ber. As each room reported 100 
per cent sales for its members a 
large red star was pasted opposite 
the room’s number. By the end of 
the day a star appeared ‘opposite 
each of the 21 rooms and the sale 
of stamps for that day exceeded 
the normal sale by several hundred 
dollars. The number of pupils 
clustered about the board for sev- 
eral days before and after Decem- 
ber 7 proved the interest created 
by this device. 

For October, the Third War 
Loan drive had furnished an in- 
spiration for stamp sales; for No- 
vember, the auction sale; and for 
December, Pearl Harbor Day. In 
casting about for an idea for Jan- 
uary the committee decided to use 
a project already in existence. For 
many years the students of Hand- 
ley have been contributing to a 
fund to be used in erecting at some 
time in the future a statue to Judge 
Handley who bequeathed the 
money for the Handley schools. 
This fund has been growing from 
year to year with money received 
from Senior Class gifts, with 
money realized from scrap sales 
and converted into bonds, and 
from voluntary contributions from 
students. Last year’s Senior Class 
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left a $100 bond to be placed in 
this fund. Judge Handley’s birth- 
day occurs on January 27 and on 
this date the committee is planning 
a birthday celebration in his honor. 
Receptacles, suitably decorated, 
will be placed in each homeroom 
to receive the students’ voluntary 
contributions for Judge Handley’s 
birthday present. In assembly on 
that day the room representatives 
will bring to the stage the recep- 
tacles and announce the amount of 
money contributed. This money 
will be put into War Bonds and 
placed to the credit of the Handley 
Memorial Fund. In this way the 


sale of stamps will be increased as 
well as the fund. 


been correlated with school life in 
many ways. Even at the various 
school parties the sale of stamps 
has not been neglected. Bingo is 
usually offered as one of the at- 
tractions and the winners receive 
war stamps furnished by whatever 
organization or class that sponsors 
the party. 

The War Savings Program at 
Handley has acquired a very prom- 
inent place in the extracurricular 
January and give that room credit activities. Both faculty and stu- 
for the purchase in its weekly re- | dents have been enthusiastic buyers 
port. and promoters and are planning 

In addition to special drives and bigger and better projects for the 
campaigns, the sale of stamps has coming months. 


Fourth War Loan 


The committee has made plans 
to cooperate heartily in the Fourth 
War Loan drive. A cartoon con- 
test will be sponsored in January. 
Some members of the faculty who 
are not homeroom teachers have 
offered to buy a $25.00 War Bond 
for each room that buys stamps 
100 per cent each week through 








A Platform 
For Virginia Teachers 


1. We pledge continuous ef- 
forts to remove the war- 
revealed deficiencies in such 
areas as health and physical 
education, fundamental 
skills, American history, sci- 
ence, technical apd voca- 
tional training. 


2. We ask interested citizens to 
join with us in improving 
procedures and practices in 
teacher selection, placement, 
tenure, and the scheduling 
of teachers’ salaries. 


3. We declare war against the 
false economies of cheap in- 
struction and inadequate in- 
structional materials. 


4. We seek to make accessible 
to every Virginian the 
amount and kind of educa- 
tion which will enable him 
to perform with justice, 
skill, and nobleness of soul 
all his duties, both public 
and private, of war and of 
peace.* 


—FRANCIS S. CHASE, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, to the 
Delegate Assembly of the 
Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, November 17, 
1943. 


*Cf. John Milton’s definition of an edu- 
cated man in his Tractate on Education. 

















Legislative Program for Educational 


Advancement 


The Virginia General Assembly at its 1944 Session should lay 
the basis for educational improvement by the following legislation: 


ttendance. Amend the Compulsory Attendance Act to re- 
quire all children to attend school until the sixteenth birth- 
day, or until high school graduation. 


nstruction. Increase the State contribution for instruction to 

$1,200 per unit. This will mean a State contribution averaging 
approximately 21¢ per child for each day in attendance, or an 
increase of 8¢ per day. 


x eticomeet. Amend the State Retirement Act to provide for 
(1) credit for service prior to July 1, 1942 at the rate of 
1/80 of average final compensation for each year of service; 
(2) return of members’ contributions upon withdrawal, regard- 
less of the period of service; (3) re-entry into the Retirement 
System, with prior service credit, of those in the armed forces 
and those who have withdrawn from the system; (4) a minimum 
service annuity of $300. 


Shall Virginia’s Three I’s Represent 


V ¥ 
Ignorance Intelligence 
R R 

G OR G 
Indolence Industry 

N N 
Indifference Inspiration 
A A 

? 


The Answer Lies in the Kind of Education Provided. 
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Mn. Smiths Suit 


You could see why the kids 
liked him. 


For a long time I been intendin’ 
to tell you about a school teacher 
I know. I ain’t goin’ to mention 
his name because I hate to em- 
barrass him. 

I'll just call him Mister Smith. 
He teaches in the high school. Last 
year, accordin’ to some of the kids 
that come in here for hamburgers, 
Mister Smith wore the same suit 
all year. 

He always donated to the school 
athletic fund, bought the school 
papers, gave to the Red Cross an’ 
bought War Stamps. He was on 
the ration board, worked for civil- 
ian defense an’ went to church to 
teach Sunday School on Sunday. 

An’ he wore the same suit to 
church, too, the kids told me. So 
I begin to sort of ask a few ques- 
tions around. 

It turns out that Mister Smith 
supports a wife an’ three growin’ 
kids of his own. He has to send 
a little money to his mother every 
month too. 

The neighborhood where he had 
to live to get to his school was no 
cheap place to rent in. An’ his 
pay was less than a coal miner's 
—before they work overtme, at 
the old rate. Thirty-odd bucks a 
week. 

This year Mister Smith ain't 
teachin’ school. In his place they 
got a crotchety ol’ tyrant who 
sulks an’ refuses to answer the 
questions the kids ask him. Some 
of the parents is even complainin’. 

Mister Smith was a science teach- 
er. So, I guess, they grabbed for 
him plenty quick in the war fac- 
tory. He took a job as foreman an’ 
inspector at $80 a week. 

He was in here a week or two 
ago when some of the high-school 
kids was here. They swarmed all 
over him an’ told him their trou- 
bles an’ all the gossip. Anybody 
could see he wasn’t no foreman— 
he was a natural born teacher— 
the kind you hope your own kids 
run into in school. 

Mister Smith had on a new suit 
—an’ looked a little uncomfort- 
able in it. 

“‘Guess these youngsters kind of 
miss you,” I said to him. 
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WHAT WE NEED IS SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Compiled by the Research Division 
National Education Association 


On Mrs. Roosevelt’s page, “If You Ask Me,’’ in the November 
1943 issue of the Ladies’ Home Journal appeared the following 
question and Mrs. Roosevelt's reply: 


Question—Why are able-bodied young men school teachers per- 
mitted to remain in the schoolroom when our country so des- 
perately needs men in war production plants? 


Answer—Has it ever occurred to you that our country is going 
to need educated people desperately in the next generation, 
and that school teachers doing their jobs well are more valuable 
to the future of the country than the next men in any war 
plant? 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for January 1944 raises the issue 
again in its section entitled ‘‘Our Readers Write’’ with a letter of 
comment by a teacher who read Mrs. Roosevelt’s page for Novem- 
ber. The editorial comment following that letter should be of 
particular interest to all educators. 


Front Line School Teachers 


Dear Sirs: On Mrs. Roosevelt’s page someone asks the ques- 
tion, “‘Why are able-bodied young men school teachers per- 
mitted to remain in the schoolroom when our country needs 
men in war production plants?”’ 


Where did the questioner get the idea that men eligible for 
service are still in the classroom? In our system of about 150 
teachers we haven't a man ieft who is mot over age, except 
those who are unable to pass the physical or have several 
children. A TEACHER. 


Comment by Bruce Gould, editor, Ladies’ Home Journal: In our 
opinion, however, school teachers could be better deferred than 
certain defense workers. WHAT WE NEED IN THIS COUN- 
TRY IS SCHOOL TEACHERS. BETTER TEACHERS, AND 


BETTER PAID ONES. 








‘And | miss them more,” he 
answered me. “‘I’d give the shirt 
off my back to get this war over 
with an’ get back to teachin’ again 
but I do have to think about my 
|. as 

An’ I got to thinkin’, later, that 
it would be a big bargain to the 
taxpayers if they bought Mister 
Smith’s next new suit—along with 
a few shirts for him. 

Maybe we can’t pay him war- 
time wages, but since he can take 
such good care of our kids, maybe 
we could sort of help him out in 
carin’ for his own. 

An’, what’s more a good school 
teacher ain’t the easiest thing in the 
world to find.” 

—WALLY BOREN. 

Reprinted by permission from 


This Week Magazine. 





New Education 
For a New Day 


(Continued from page 181) 


in order to seek and find those 
materials. 

Victory will not be complete on 
the day when the war ends. Vic- 
tory will only begin on that day. 
It will not be complete until last- 
ing forms of peace are shaped, ac- 
cepted and carried on by the aver- 
age citizens of all the countries of 
the world and perhaps especially by 
the average citizens of America. 
But that average citizen must be 
educated here and now, in the 
schoolrooms of our country, be- 
fore he can fulfill his responsibility 
to the world. 
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you should be injured tomorrow and com- 
pelled to give up your work, as 9,500,000 per- 
sons are each year, or 


become ill tonight and unable to work, as 
happens to more than 3,000,000 persons every 
day, or 


should be accidentally killed tomorrow, as 
some 103,000 persons are each year, or 


should have to go to the hospital tomorrow, 
as more than 20,000 persons do every day 


WHO 


would pay your expenses or your salary? 


Let disability insurance do it. 


THE A. G. DORIN AGENCY 
INTER-OCEAN CASUALTY CO. 


915-917 E. Main St. Richmond, Va. 


It costs so much to be sorry—-so litile to be safe 














When 2 for 1 is a Bad Bargain 


Every time you ask “Information” for a telephone 
number you could find for yourself in the directory, 
you’re making TWO calls when only ONE would do. 
That’s a bad bargain. 


We can’t add to telephone facilities because the mate- 
rials we’d use have gone to war. This makes it a war- 
time duty of everyone to make the most efficient use of 
existing telephone facilities—to eliminate “bad bargain” 
calls—thus clearing the way for necessary calls. 


About half the calls now received by “Information” 
are “bad bargain” calls—calls for numbers that could 
be found by looking in the directory. 


Think of this before calling “Information” and con- 
sult your directory carefully. Thank you. 


a 


The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
Company of Virginia 


(Bell System) 
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you can plan for 1944 with confi- 

dence when you’ve eliminated the 
financial hazards of sickness, accident 
and quarantine. 


Every year, T.P.U. checks provide 
uninterrupted income ... pay doctor 
bills and hospital expenses ... for 
teachers who hold the liberal, low- 
cost Revised P-H (Peerless-Hospital) 
Certificate. 


This generous plan provides hospital 
benefits of $37.50 per week ($5.35 
per day) ; $25.00 per week for confining 
sickness or quarantine; $12.50 per 
week for convalescence or non-confin- 
ing sickness, at a cost of Jess than 10¢ 
aday! It protects you throughout the 
school term and vacations. 


Start the New Year right ... with 
T.P.U. protection. Mail the coupon 
today. 

















Resolutions Adopted 


by the Delegate Assembly, Virginia Education Association, November 18, 1943 


business, industry, education, 

and government, perhaps, be- 
cause of the world conflict, have 
come to a realization that the 
values for which we are fighting 
can neither be achieved nor long 
maintained without a properly 
conceived, adequately supported, 
and soundly administered system 
of public education. This realiza- 
tion is apparently more pronounced 
on the part of the leaders than it 
is with many average citizens. 
These facts present a challenge to 
persons engaged in education to re- 
double their efforts for achieving 
the realization of the contribution 
that the public schools must make. 


Some steps have been achieved 
toward the immediate realization 
of this responsibility through 
adaptations made in the schools in 
the light of war conditions. Fur- 
ther adaptations and a continuation 
of the splendid _ self-sacrificing 
work of teachers, administrators, 
and other school people will have 
to be made if the school is to be 
the instrument through which 
much of the work of winning the 
peace is to be carried forward. In 
addition, school leaders recognize 
that the immensity of the task 
ahead, whether for winning the 
war or for maintaining the peace, 
demands that universally in every 
community a more comprehensive 
and yet unified basic program of 
education is essential. 


LL resines in the armed forces, 


A Critical Situation 


The teachers of Virginia in 
large numbers have heeded the re- 
quest of the leadership of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association that 
they stick to their task in the be- 
lief that they were rendering serv- 
ice of the highest possible value 
and in the hope that substantial 
recognition of the value of their 
services would be forthcoming. A 
ray of hope for the future provided 
through the outstanding efforts of 
his Excellency, Honorable Colgate 
W. Darden, Jr., Governor of Vir- 
ginia, by granting additional funds 
as an emergency measure, and a 
feeling of patriotic duty have been 
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the cause of many teachers remain- 
ing in the teaching profession and 
redoubling their efforts for the 
present school year. Unless ade- 
quate recognition of their services 
is given in a tangible form by the 
people of Virginia through the 
governing bodies of the State and 
the localities, it is futile to ask 
teachers to continue to set a higher 
value upon their own services than 
the State is willing to put on them. 


Failure of the governing bodies 
of the State to face squarely the 
immensity of this situation can 
seriously impair the contribution 
public education can make and is 
making in the development of the 
citizens of Virginia. It should be 
remembered that in failing to make 
adequate provision for public edu- 
cation, the governing bodies of the 
State and the localities are com- 
promising with the children of 
Virginia and not with the teachers 
of Virginia. With this in mind, 
the teachers of Virginia place 
themselves on record as approving 
the program recommended by the 
State Board of Education and the 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion as the minimum necessary for 
an adequate educational program 
for the State of Virginia. The 
teachers of Virginia feel that the 
future of public education in this 
State is facing an immediate crisis 
and that unless the State relieves 
this condition by making an ade- 
quate appropriation for public edu- 
cation, it is the duty of the teachers 
to take action forceful enough to 
cause the average citizen to realize 
how critical this condition is. 


Unity of Purpose 

The Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation goes on record as stating 
its unity of purpose and action to 
put into effect the decisions reached 
by the Delegate Assembly on the 
legislative program and other ob- 
jectives. 


Expressions of Appreciation 

The Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation is grateful to his Excellency, 
Honorable Colgate W. Darden, 
Jr., Governor of Virginia, for the 
time and effort he has given to the 


study of the needs of public edu- 
cation. The teachers of Virginia 
appreciate his farsighted viewpoint 
in providing emergency funds to 
public school instruction during 
the year 1943. 

We wish to express appreciation 
of the careful and favorable con- 
sideration which the 1942 Gen- 
eral Assembly gave to the needs of 
the public schools, and to the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly in 
supporting the Governor’s emer- 
gency appropriation in 1943. 

We appreciate the sound judg- 
ment, clear thinking and states- 
manlike leadership demonstrated 
by our Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Dr. Dabney S. Lan- 
caster, and pledge our continued 
and united support of his policies. 


We commend the State Board of 
Education for advocating a policy 
that will assure Virginia an ade- 
quate program of public education. 


We appreciate the fine and out- 
standing leadership of our Presi- 
dent, Miss Ethel Spilman, who 
has so successfully placed before 
us for our consideration the major 
issues with which our Association 
and public education are con- 
fronted. 


We recognize the outstanding 
leadership being afforded by our 
Executive Secretary, Mr. Francis S. 
Chase, in promoting the Associa- 
tion’s interest and growth in Vir- 
ginia, and pledge to him our full 
cooperation in his work for our As- 
sociation. 


We express our gratitude to 
those leaders of our Association 
who gave time and effort in help- 
ing forward the work of our As- 
sociation at the summer V. E. A. 
roundup held in Richmond and 
our full approval of this fine type 
of summer conference which was 
planned and administered by the 
President and Executive Secretary 
of our Association, and go on rec- 
ord as requesting the continuance 
of this. type of summer conference. 


The Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation expresses its appreciation to 
those who have had a part in mak- 
ing this wartime convention a suc- 
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cess. To the city of Richmond, to 
the Retail Merchants’ Association, 
to the Richmond Hotels, Incorpo- 
rated, to the Richmond Chamber 
of Commerce, to the press, and to 


the Richmond Public Schools the 
Association extends its thanks. 
Committee: 
JOHN D. MEADE, Chairman, 
Petersburg 


WALTER NEWMAN, Rich- 
mond. 

LUCILLE Cox, Amherst 

RUTH RIDDICK, Norfolk 

J. L. WALTHALL, Lebanon 





Annual Business Session of the Delegate Assembly 


Summary of Important Action 


The Delegate Assembly: 


1. Approved without dissenting 
vote a legislative program 
calling for 

(1) A State appropriation 
for instruction of $1,200 per 
unit in accordance with the 
proposals of Superintendent 
of Public Instruction Dabney 
S. Lancaster. 


(2) Amendments to the 
Retirement Law providing 
for the return of all contri- 
butions upon withdrawal 
from service, an increase in 
the State’s contribution to 
1/80 of the average annual 
salary for each year of prior 
service, the establishment of 
a $300 minimum retirement 
annuity, provisions for re- 
entry into the service with 
prior service credit of those 


Hotel John Marshall 
Wednesday, November 17, 1943 
9:00 A. M. 


7 


The meeting was called to order by 
President Spilman who made the presi- 
dent’s annual address. 

2. The President presented Mrs. Edith 
B. Joynes, President of the National Edu- 
cation Association, who addressed the As- 
sembly. 


3. J. Irving Brooks, Treasurer, read 
and explained his report. On motion, the 
report was adopted. 

4. Executive Secretary Francis $. Chase 
presented his report as printed in the Dele- 
gates Manual and addressed the delegates 
on the problems’ confronting the Assembly. 

5. Dr. Joseph H. Saunders, Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees, presented his 
report which, on motion, was adopted. 

6. Dr. Francis G, Lankford, Jr., pre- 
sented his report of the Finance Commit- 
tee and moved its adoption, seconded by 
lr. C. Anderson. 


’. The discussion on the report of the 
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in the armed forces and those 
who have withdrawn from 
the retirement system. 

(3) A change in the com- 
pulsory attendance law to re- 
quire children to attend 
school until they have reach- 
ed their sixteenth birthday, 
unless they have completed 
the secondary school. 

2. Adopted the report of the Fi- 
nance Committee proposing 
an expanded program for the 
Virginia Education Associa- 
tion to be financed by in- 
creasing the annual member- 
ship dues to $3.00. This ac- 
tion was taken by a strong 
majority vote, following re- 
jection on roll call by a vote 
of 527 to 127 of a substitute 
to set the annual dues at 
$2.00 instead of $3.00. 

3. Adopted the report of the 


Minutes of Meetings 


Finance Committee was interrupted to 
hear an address by the Honorable Col- 
gate W. Darden, Jr., Governor of Vir- 
ginia. 

Wednesday, November 17, 1943 

2:30 P. M. 

8. After considerable further discussion 
on the report of the Finance Committee, 
a substitute motion to change the consti- 
tution to fix the annual dues at $2.00 
(instead of $3.00 as proposed by the 
Finance Committee) was offered by Hugh 
Sulfridge and seconded by H. G. Acker. 

The roll call was demanded on the sub- 
stitute motion and a count was taken with 
Dr. A. L. Maiden and Hugh Sulfridge 
serving as tellers. 

The substitute motion was lost by a 
vote of 527 to 127. 

9. Following loss of the substitute mo- 
tion, the original question was called for 
and the report of the Finance Committee 
adopted. 


10. R. Worth Peters, Chairman of the 
Committee on the Constitution, moved 


Tenure Committee recom- 
mending that the State Board 
of Education provide by ap- 
propriate regulations for the 
employment of teachers on a 
continuing contract after 
serving satisfactorily a three- 
year probationary period. 

4. Approved the report of the 
Federal Aid Committee set- 
ting forth the principles 
which should govern federal 
aid to education. 

5. Adopted the report of the 
Resolutions Committee put- 
ting the Virginia Education 
Association on record as 
“stating its unity of purpose 
and action to put into effect 
the decisions reached by the 
Delegate Assembly on the leg- 
islative program and other 
objectives.” 


that the By-Laws be amended in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the 
Finance Committee as set forth on page 
21, Illa, of the Delegates Manual. The 
motion was seconded and passed. 

11. The report of the Legislative Com- 
mittee, made by Ethel Spilman, was 
adopted on motion, duly seconded. 

12. The report of the Federal Aid 
Committee, made by Chairman Robert F. 
Williams, was adopted on motion, duly 
seconded. 

13. The report of the Editorial Board, 
made by Chairman Omer Carmichael, was 
adopted on motion, duly seconded. 

14. The report of the Auditing Com- 
mittee, made by Chairman W. A. 
Vaughan, was adopted on motion, duly 
seconded. 

15. D. E. McQuilkin made the report 
of the Retirement Committee and moved 
that the report be adopted as amended by 
the Board of Dircteors, and the Legisla- 
tive Committee of the VEA be instructed 
to work with the Retirement Board for 
the enactment of items 2, 3, 5, 6, and 
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7 by the 1944 Géneral Assembly. The 
motion was seconded and passed. 


Thursday, November 18, 1943 
9:00 A. M. 

16. Dr. Fred M. Alexander made the 
report of the Welfare Committee with a 
supplementary report involving a pro- 
posal to enclose the Colonnade leading 
from the main building to the Prevento- 
rium at the University Hospital at an 
approximate cost of $1,950. On mo- 
tion, duly seconded, the report was 
adopted and the proposal for construc- 
tion of the Colonnade referred to the 
Welfare and Executive Committees with 
power to act. 

17. The report of the Attendance 
Committee was made by Chairman H. I. 
Willett and adopted on motion, duly sec- 
onded. 

18. The report of the War Savings 
Committee was made by Chairman Ed- 
ward Alvey, Jr., and adopted on motion, 
duly seconded. 

19. James G. Scott, Chairman of the 
Budget Committee, presented as the budget 
for 1944-45 the proposed budget based 
on $3.00 dues incorporated in the report 
of the Finance Committee. On motion, 
duly seconded, the report was adopted. 

20. Mrs. Margaret Forbes, Chairman 
of the Credentials Committee, presented 
the report on registration showing a total 
registration of 778, including 600 duly 
certified delegates, and presented the re- 
port of the Credentials Committee show- 


ing 282 ballots cast resulting in the elec- 
tion of the following officers: 
Treasurer—QJ. Irving Brooks 
Vice Presidents: 
District A—R. Bruce Neill 
District B—Gertrude Criser 
District D—James G. Scott 
District G—Edwin Chittum 
District H—G. Tyler Miller 
District I—C. L. Jennings 
District M—G. A. Layman 


Note: H. K. Cassell was elected by the 
Executive Committee to fill the unexpired 
term of E. B. Stanley as vice president 
from District K. 

On motion, duly seconded, the report 
of the Credentials Committee was adopted. 


21. President Spilman asked the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary to present the legislative 
program as embodied in the report of the 
Policies Commission and explain it to the 
delegates. On motion by Leslie Bush, duly 
seconded, the legislative program was 
adopted unanimously. 

22. The report of the Committee on 
Distribution of State Funds was made by 
Chairman Omer Carmichael and on mo- 
tion, duly seconded, unanimously adopted. 

23. The report of the Guidance Com- 
mittee was made by Irma Hurff and 
adopted on motion, duly seconded. 

24. The report of the Public Rela- 
tions Committee was made by Chairman 
R. C. Jennings and adopted on motion, 
duly seconded. 

25. The report of the Tenure Com- 





mittee was made by Chairman R. L..Lacy 
and its adoption moved and seconded. 


On motion by Miss Mabel Tuggle, duly 
seconded, the report was amended to 
change the date in section Id from. June 
15 to July 15. 


A substitute motion by A. J. Parr, 
duly seconded, to place the matter in the 
hands of the Committee for further study 
was lost. 


The amendment offered by Miss Tug- 
gle was adopted. An amendment offered 
by O. G. Caldwell, seconded by T. C. 
Anderson, to strike out clause d was lost. 

The amended report was adopted. 

26. The Executive Secretary reported 
for the Committee on Time and Place of 
the next convention recommending that 
the decision be referred to the Executive 
Committee. On motion by J. E. Mal- 
lonee, duly seconded, this recommendation 
was adopted. 

27. The report of the Professional 
Standards Committee was made by Chair- 
man F. E. DeHaven and adopted on 
motion, duly seconded. 

28. The report of the Resolutions 
Committee was made by Chairman John 
D. Meade and adopted unanimously on 
motion, duly seconded. 

29. A rising vote of thanks was ac- 
corded to the President and the Executive 
Secretary. 

The meeting adjourned 11:30 A. M. 
ETHEL SPILMAN’~ FRANCIS S, CHASE 

President Executive Secretary 





Minutes of Board of Directors 


Headquarters Office 
Monday, November, 15, 1943 
2:00 P. M. 
Members present: 

Ethel Spilman, President 

J. Irving Brooks, Treasurer 

Francis S. Chase, Executive Secretary 
J. J. Fray, Past President 


W. A. Vaughan...... District A 
Mrs. Sara S. Geddy.... . District B 
James G. Scott. .... District D 
Charles H. Morgan... District E 
W. T. McCullough..... District F 
A. F. Robertson... .. District G 
R. Worth Peters...... )District H 
C. L. Jennings......... District I 
D. N. Davidson....... .District J 
ea ME Se os a District K 
T. C. Anderson....... . District L 
George A. Layman..... District M 


1. The meeting was called to order by 
President Spilman who called on Mr. 
Fray to offer a prayer for guidance in the 
deliberations of the Board. 

2. On motion, the reading of the min- 
utes of the meeting of August 5, 1943, 
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was dispensed with in view of the fact 
that copies had been sent to all directors. 

3. President Spilman made her report 
to the Board. 

4. The Executive Secretary presented 
his report in printed form. 

5. J. Irving Brooks, Treasurer, read 
his report covering the fiscal year from 
July 1, 1942, to June 30, 1943. On 
motion by Mr. Morgan, seconded by Mr. 
McCullough, the report was adopted and 
the treasurer requested to present a sup- 
plementary report on the War and Peace 
Fund. 

6. The several vice presidents submitted 
oral or written reports covering activities 
in their respective districts. 

7. The report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee was presented by Chairman John 
D. Meade and adopted on motion by Mr. 
Fray, duly seconded. 

8. The report of the Retirement Com- 
mittee was presented by Chairman D. E. 
McQuilkin. On motion by Mr. Robert- 
son, seconded by Mr. Brooks, item 6 of 
the recommendations of the Retirement 


Committee was amended to strike out the 
words ‘within five years from the date 
of this act’’ and insert the words “‘within 
three years from date of honorable dis- 
charge from the armed forces’’. On mo- 
tion, duly seconded, the amended report 
was adopted. 


Monday, November, 15, 1943 
8:00 P. M. 

9. The report of the Welfare Commit- 
tee, presented by Chairman Fred M. Alex- 
ander, was adopted on motion by Mr. 
Cassell, duly seconded 

10. The report of the Finance Com- 
mittee was presented by Chairman Francis 
G. Lankford, Jr., and adopted on motion 
by Mr. Anderson, duly seconded. 

11. The report of the Board of Trus- 
tees was presented by Chairman Joseph 
H. Saunders and adopted on motion by 
Mr. Fray, duly seconded. 

12. The report of the Tenure Com- 
mittee was presented by Chairman R. L. 
Lacy. On motion by Mrs. Geddy, sec- 
onded by Mr. Cassell, the report was ac- 
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cepted and referred back to the Committee 
for further study. 

13. The report of the Legislative Com- 
mittee was made by Chairman Ethel Spil- 
man and adopted on motion by Mr. 
Davidson, seconded by Mr. Lacy. 

14. The printed report of the Public 
Relations Committee was presented and 
adopted on motion by Mr. Peters, sec- 
onded by Mr. Anderson. 

15. The printed report of the Com- 
mittee on Distribution of State Funds was 
adopted on motion by Mr. Fray, seconded 
by Mr. Robertson. 

16. The printed report of the Federal 
Aid Committee was adopted on motion 
by Mr. Anderson, seconded by Mr. Lay- 
man. 

17. The printed report of the Policies 
Commission was adopted with deletion of 
the word ‘‘tenure’’ in section 3. Motion 
by Mr. Peters, seconded by Mr. Jennings. 

18. The preliminary report of the 
Budget Committee was made by Mr. 
James G. Scott, but action was withheld 
pending disposition of the Finance Com- 
mittee report by the Delegate Assembly. 

19. The work of the Editorial Board 
was reported by Mr. Chase who asked 
that Board members give their opinion as 
to whether or not editorials should carry 
a by-line. Several members expressed the 
opinion that the editor’s name should ap- 
pear on the editorial page. On motion by 
Mr. Fray, duly seconded, the Board left 
to the editor the determination of policy 
with respect to a by-line. 


20. The report of the Auditing Com- 
mittee was made by Chairman W. A. 
Vaughan and adopted on motion by Mr. 
Peters, seconded by Mr. Jennings. 


21. The Executive Secretary put before 
the Board the question of participation 
in the award to a school board member 
as proposed by the National School Service 
institute. On motion by Mr. Anderson, 
seconded by Mr. Layman, the matter was 
referred to the Department of School 
Trustees. 


Tuesday, November 16, 1943 
9:00 A. M. 

22. The report of the Attendance 
Committee was presented in printed form 
and adopted on motion by Mr. Layman, 
seconded by Mr. Scott. 

23. The Executive Secretary recom- 
mended that the Delegates Manual and 
Program, revised to show action of the 
Delegate Assembly, be printed in sufficient 
quantities to send one to each delegate. 
On motion by Mr. Robertson, seconded 
by Mr. Scott, this recommendation was 
approved. 

24. The Executive Secretary referred to 
the Board the matter of determining the 
hours for balloting in view of the abbrevi- 
ated meeting. On motion by Mr. Cassell, 
duly seconded, the Board voted to recom- 


mend to the Delegate Assembly that the. 


polls be open on Wednesday, November 
17, from 12 to 7. 

25. Mr. Brooks presented a_ supple- 
mentary repert on the War and Peace 
Fund. On motion by Mr. Morgan, sec- 
onded by Mr. Davidson, the report was 
accepted. 


Election of Committee Members 

26. Nominations for the Executive 
Committee were made as follows: 

T. C. Anderson 
H. K. Cassell 

G. Tyler Miller 
Charles H. Morgan 

Balloting resulted in the election of Mr. 
Anderson, Mr. Cassell, and Mr. Morgan. 

27. Dr, Joseph H. Saunders was unan- 
imously re-elected chairman of the Board 
of Trustees for a three-year term begin- 
ning January 1, 1944. Motion by Mr. 
Fray, seconded by Mr. Peters. 

28. Hugh Sulfridge was re-elected to 
the Welfare Committee for a three-year 
term beginning January 1, 1944. 

29. The editor made the following 
nominations tor the Editorial Board: 

Omer Carmichael 
Anna Louise Haley 
Mary E. Hawkins 








H. I. Willett 

Mrs. Leslie Fox Keyser 
Mrs. Holmes McGuffin 
W. R. Savage, Jr. 

Balloting resulted in the election of Mr. 
Carmichael, Mrs. Keyser, Mrs. McGuffin, 
and Mr. Savage. On motion by Mr. 
Brooks, duly seconded, the choice of a 
chairman was left to the Editorial Board. 

30. The following were nominated for 
election by the Board of Directors to the 
Legislative Committee: 

J. J. Brewbaker 
G. H. Givens 
Robert F. Williams 

Balloting resulted in the election of 
J, J. Brewbaker. 

31. James G. Scott, Chairman, pre- 
sented the report of the committee on the 
retirement of VEA employees. On the 
basis of a study of group annuity plans 
and interviews of each member of the 
staff, the Committee recommended that 
for the present no retirement plan be 
adopted. On motion by Mr. Robertson, 
seconded by Mr. Anderson, the report was 
adopted and the committee discharged with 
thanks. 

32. On motion by Mr. Robertson, sec- 
onded by Mr. Brooks, a limit on the ex- 
penses of the Board members was placed 
at $6.00 per day for the period required 
for official business. 

33. The meeting adjourned at 11:00 
A. M. to meet again after the Wednesday 
evening meeting. 


Wednesday, November 17, 1943 
9:30 P. M. 

34. Mr. Scott submitted the suggested 
budget based on $3.00 dues as the budget 
for the Association for the year 1944-45. 
On motion, duly seconded, the budget was 
adopted. 

35. On motion, duly seconded, the 
Board voted to make a maximum of 
$50.00 available to the President for sec- 
retarial assistance and a like amount to 
the Treasurer for the same purpose. 


The meeting adjourned 10:30 P. M. 


Report of the Executive Secretary 


In spite of a slight decrease in mem- 
bership, attributable to the large teacher 
turnover in the State, the income of the 
Association last year, exclusive of, contri- 
butions to the War and Peace Fund, was 
some $700 above the budget estimates. 
The expenditures, on the other hand, were 
held by careful management to more than 
$800 below the estimates, so that there 
was a gain from current operations of ap- 
proximately $1,500. 


Improved Procedures 
The year has been notable for the prog- 
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ress made in democratizing the procedures 
of the Association. A series of carefully 
planned steps has given substance to our 
belief that democratic procedure requires 
that all concerned shall have an oppor- 
tunity to participate intelligently on the 
basis of full information and adequate dis- 
cussion. Issues were first defined by the 
Policies Commission and Board of Direc- 
tors and then referred to carefully selected 
committees for study. Recommendations 
formulated by the committees were sub- 
mitted: first, to the Policies Commission 


and the Board of Directors; second, to 
district conferences of local association 
leaders; and third, to the membership of 
local associations for discussion and re- 
vision. Finally, the proposed policies and 
objectives are being brought before the 
Delegate Assembly composed of represen- 
tatives chosen by the members of local 
associations to express their views and 
convictions, This Delegate Assembly, 
therefore, is a culmination of months of 
planning, study, and discussion; and its 
(Continued on page 193) 
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Treasurer's Report 


July 1, 1942 to June 30, 1943 


RECEIPTS: 
Current Account 

Cash Balance July 1, 1942......... s 
Mepocation Dees 2... ee. $21,205.00 
Subscriptions to Journal ........ 182.96 
SS ES ree 5,991.46 
Convention Exhibits, Advertising, 

ge ony are wig ke eas 6 2,519.50 
Rent 904 East Marshall Street 

OR BE Oy are 38.70 
Duplicate Membership Cards, etc.. 20.00 
Contributions NEA Presidency 

SO ee Pas eae 55.00 
Miscellaneous (8.46, 33c, 10, 

"7, 7 eee 36.39 
NEA War and Peace Fund...... 7,900.71 
Canceled Remittances and Refunds 114.30 


Amount Borrowed from Bank.... 7,000.00 


Total Receipts and Cash Balance 
Less— 
Cash Balance, July 1.$ 640.72 
Amount Borrowed.. 7,000.00 
Canceled Remittances 114.30 
War and Peace Fund 7,900.71 


Total Net Operating Receipts. . $30,049.01 
Welfare Fund 


Cash Balance, July 1, 1942..... $ 391.73 
RI Senet sy teehee ty 123.39 
omemeess, 0... ua... . 913.10 
Contribution for Sun Porch at Ca- 

Mr Sgt tangs Se 100.00 


Refund of Amount Borrowed from 


SS Sa eee et 900.00 


Total Welfare Receipts and Balance 


Permanent Fund 


Cash Balance, July 1, 1942... $ 102.51 
OTR Se eRe 102.88 


Total Permanent Receipts and Balance 


Trust Fund 
Balance July 1, 1942......... $ 0.00 
Victory Tax and Pay Roll De- 


Se See ee 658.56 


Total Receipts and Balances (All Funds) 


DISBURSEMENTS: 
Current Account 
Salaries and Wages: 
Executive Secretary. . $4,800.00 
Business Manager .. 2,475.00 
Director of Mailing 


and Filing ..... 1,225.00 
Stenographers (two) 2,371.25 
Extra Office Help... 540.90 
cS. ar 100.00 
——. $11,512.15 
Traveling Expenses: 
Deore $ 81.88 
Executive Secretary. 301.77 
NEA Convention .. 393.18 
Board of Directors.. 969.43 
Executive Committee 114.06 
Legislative Committee 90.38 
Other Committees . . 661.32 
Treasurer ........ 12.50 
——_—_—_— 2,624.52 
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$ 640.72 


$45,064.02 


$45,704.74 


205.39 


658.56 


$48,996.91 


General Office and Headquarters: 
Postage (not includ- 
ing Journal) .$ 536.10 
General Office Ex- 


a a eae 590.17 
Telephone and Tele- 
Ea 211.73 
Office Equipment. 62.25 
Building Upkeep and 
Aa 587.40 
Drayage ..... a 22.43 
Expert Letter Writ- 
ing Service ..... 22.72 
———_- 2,032.80 
Special Journal Expenses: 
Printing Journal. . . $4,860.23 
Printing Journal 
Weappers ...... 56.67 
Paper for Journal and 
Wrappers ...... 3,224.40 
Cuts for Journal. . 470.62 
Mailing Journal ... 684.56 
—_—_—__—_——_ 9,296.48 
Annual Convention Expense 1,989.42 
Departments of the Association... 110.00 
District Meetings ....... 75.00 
Dues to Other Organizations 69.00 
Bulletins, etc. . . an Gee 121.23 
Canceled Remittances and Refunds 99.50 
Premiums on Bonds for Treas. and 
Ex-Sec. ... FG eee 50.00 
Expense of Convention Guests. . 24.75 
Auditing Services ........ BP ir 27.50 
Film “‘Backing Up the Guns” 85.00 
Clerical Services to President and 
Treasurer .. Re. ae eat 25.00 
Insurance, etc. 904 East Marshall 
Stsset Property .......... 40.70 
Registration Cards (Vacation Work 
a: eS ee 64.00 
Mrs. Joynes’ Campaign for NEA 
oo isin eta bee 103.70 
War Bond for Retiring President 100.00 
Miscellaneous Items ($5, 12.80, 5, 
RPE er 28.80 
Payment of Notes and amount bor 
SI Bs Sk oa Seee 8 7,900.00 
Interest ...... Pee oe 72.38 
NEA War and Peace Fund sy 5,000.00 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS ......... 
Less— 
Payment of Amounts 
Borrowed .. . $7,900.00 
NEA War and Peace 
ENG sd. sow 0 5,000.00 
Canceled Remittances 
and Refunds .... 99.50 
Current Operating Expenses $28,452.43 
Welfare Fund 
Preventorium ...... held ac ds's «OS. ae 
RR ee ns Se 165.28 
Printing and Mailing Folders 193.00 


Total Welfare Disbursements........ 


Permanent Fund 


ee ee Rh 2 ae Sere) 
Amount Forwarded (Current and Welfare) 
Trust Fund Account ..... Se See dence 


Total Disbursements 
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$41,451.93 


687.53 


0.00 
$42,139.46 
594.58 


$42,734.04 








BALANCE SHEET 


904 East Marshall Street Property 


ASSETS (Purchase Price) ........... $ 4,500.00 
Current Assets Furniture and Equipment (Purchase 
Cash in Bank: Po ad ea wen 2 ok ee 2,299.20 
Current Account .. . $4,252.81 ————_ 20,939.61 
Welfare Fund ..... 1,740.69 Investments 
Permanent Fund ... 205.39 U. S. Bonds—Welfare Account. ..$ 4,000.00 
Trust Fund ...... 63.98 U. S. Bonds—Permanent Account. 4,000.00 
Cash on Hand in Of- —_— 8,000.00 
_ ee hae 14.00 a 
$ 6,276.87 TE I in Ste iette cis .. .$36,821.82 
Accounts Receivable ........... 52.00 Liabilities: Liabilities and Net Worth 
Paper Stock oh SR se Sa 1,535.20 Accounts Payable (Current Ac- 
Deposit at Post Office for Postage. . 18.14 SS ie ER eS a $ 667.62 
$ 7,882.21 Trust Fund Balance ......... 63.98 
Fixed Assets 731.60 
Headquarters Office Building (Pur- — 
ee ee ee $12,000.00 POE ee ea ss als ha Vs 6 Sand oe «ss $36,090.22 


Improvements to Headquarters 
Building (Cost) 


2,140.41 


Respectfully submitted, 


J. IRVING BROOKS, Treasurer. 





Report of the 


Executive Secretary 
(Continued from page 191) 


decisions, therefore, should represent the 
considered opinion of the teachers of Vir- 
ginia. No previous meeting of the Asso- 
ciation has had so much important busi- 
ness put before it, and no previous meeting 
has allotted such a generous portion of 
time for deliberation. When the return of 
peace again makes it possible for us to 
hold conventions, care should be taken to 
preserve the values which accrue from 
keeping the spotlight on business as has 
been done for this Delegate Assembly. 


Effective Committees 

Among the encouraging developments 
of the year have been the effective work 
of major committees such as those whose 
reports appear in the DELEGATES’ HAND- 
BOOK, and the increased alertness of local 
associations. In the Summer Roundup we 
seem to have found a useful device for 
stimulating and directing work on key 
problems. This, together with the able 
personnel of committees, accounts to a 
considerable extent for the fact that the 
level of committee achievement probably 
has been higher this year than ever before. 
Local associations have given evidence of 
increased professional interest and effec- 
tiveness in several ways, notably in: (1) 
their response to the requests for informa- 
tion on the effect of the war and the cur- 
rent economic situation on the operation 
of schools; (2) their work with local of- 
ficials and boards on such matters as salary 
schedules and sick leave provisions; (3) 
their response to the NEA War and Peace 
Fund campaign; and (4) growth of 
membership in the NEA. 

The Virginia Education Association 
was successful in inducing Governor Dar- 
den to use his emergency powers to add 
$750,000 to the State appropriations for 
schools during the current year. This re- 
quest, first made in the Policies Commis- 
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sion resolutions adopted February 27, 
1943, was supplemented by the Board of 
Directors on March 27 and by the Legis- 
lative Committee in conferences with the 
Governor. In requesting this emergency 
action by the Govrenor, the Association 
recognized that this was in the nature of 
first-aid treatment until the General As- 
sembly could perform a major operation 
at the 1944 Session. 


War Activities 

In the field of war activities the Asso- 
ciation continued its promotion of the 
Schools at War Program under the able 
direction of the War Savings Committee. 
Ours is the only education association to 
assume responsibility for this program, 
and so successful has our sponsorship 
proved that the Treasury Department is 
trying to get other education associations 
to follow our example. The VIRGINIA 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION was cited by 
the Secretary of the Treasury for dis- 
tinguished services on behalf of the War 
Savings Program, and Treasury Depart- 
ment officials expressed the opinion that 
no other publication ‘‘has given as much 
space and contributed such outstanding 
articles and pictures about the School Sav- 
ings Program.’’ The Association also co- 
operated with the Virginia War Fund 
Committee by offering information and 
suggestions for an educational campaign. 

In connection with the Virginia Schools 
at War Mobilization, arrangements were 
made for a State-wide radio broadcast in 
which the war services of Virginia schools 
were carried to the people over a chain 
of sixteen broadcasting stations. This pro- 
gram, together with the publicity given 
to Schools at War scrapbooks and exhibi- 
tions, made one of the most effective pub- 
lic relations programs that the schools 
have ever had. The Schools at War Jeep 
Campaign in the spring likewise brought 
new recognition to the schools. 


In general it may be said that the As- 
sociation has had an unusually successful 
year marked, among other advances, by 


(1) real gains in public relations work 
through collaboration with other organi- 
zations and through the issuance of a 
manual for the guidance of local public 
relations committees, (2) unusually effec- 
tive work by committees, (3) develop- 
ment of better procedures for bringing 
issues to the attention of its members, (4) 
continued improvement in the program 
and activities of local associations, (5) 
improvement of the welfare services 
through the addition of a sun porch to 
the Teachers Cottage at Catawba, and 
(6) conservative financial management. 


The achievements of the year are due 
to the devoted efforts of officers and com- 
mittees under the inspiring leadership of 
our president and to the increased interest 
and professional spirit on the part of the 
membership generally. 


Future Development 

The Association is being increasingly 
recognized as a constructive influence in 
the life of the State and the demands upon 
it are increasing both from its own units 
and members and from governmental 
agencies and organizations which desire 
the Association's help in carrying forward 
public welfare programs. We have now 
reached a point where it is possible to 
foresee more clearly possibilities for fu- 
ture development. 


Teacher Welfare 

In the field of teacher welfare, we 
should supplement the Preventorium and 
the Teachers Cottage at Catawba by State- 
wide group hospitalization benefits worked 
out on the Blue Cross Plan or a similar 
plan. The Welfare Committee is now 
requesting the appointment of a sub-com- 
mittee for study of such plans. Local as- 
sociations should be encouraged to expand 
their teacher welfare activities in the di- 
rection of securing improved provisions 
for sick leave, better practices in salary 
scheduling, group insurance plans, and 
credit unions. As rapidly as feasible, we 
should move in the direction of continu- 
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ing contract status for all duly qualified 
teachers. 


Public Relations 

In the sphere of public relations, the 
Association should continue and intensify 
its collaboration with such organizations 
as the Cooperative Education Association, 
the Virginia State Chamber of Commerce, 
the Virginia Academy of Science, the Vir- 
ginia Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
others. The Virginia State Chamber of 
Commerce has just completed a tremend- 
ously valuable study of high school edu- 
cation—a study which was first suggested 
by your executive secretary. From this 
study we have every reason to expect an 
increased public concern for our high school 
program. The Virginia Academy of Sci- 
ence is now at work on plans to provide 
improved understanding of Virginia's re- 
sources and possibilities. We are in a posi- 
tion to contribute much to this movement 
and to reap from it large returns in im- 
proved education. There are infinite pos- 


sibilities for collaboration with other 
agencies. Similar possibilities are open to 
local. associations in their own communi- 
ties. Suggestions looking to this end are 
made in the recently-issued Public Rela- 
tions Manual. 


Other Recommendations 

Studies should be made either through 
special committees or otherwise of such 
matters as (1) state-wide minimum sal- 
ary standards for teachers, (2) an im- 
proved formula for the distribution of 
State funds in order to provide greater 
equalization of educational opportunities, 
(3) pupil transportation. 

We should intensify our efforts to im- 
prove the quality of the teaching person- 
nel and the professional standards ob- 
served by teachers. At the same time we 
should work to give both teachers and 
the general public a sounder concept of 
the purposes toward which public educa- 
tion should be directed and of the pro- 
cedures appropriate to the attainment of 


those purposes. We must labor unceas- 
ingly for the in-service improvement of 
teachers and for improved pre-service train- 
ing of carefully selected recruits to teach- 
ing. 

The program visualized for the Asso- 
ciation can be realized only if the staff of 
the Association is made adequate to the 
demands upon it and enabled to serve 
local associations as they embark upon a 
program of expanded activities. The As- 
sociation has no other reason for being 
than to advance education in Virginia as 
a means of contributing to the highest 
welfare of the State and the nation. As 
the cause is great, so should the organi- 
zation which serves it be strong and 
wisely directed, We of the headquarters 
staff pledge our continued efforts to serve 
the cause of education to the best of our 
ability with the means which the mem- 
bership sees fit to provide. 


FRANCIS S. CHASE, 
Executive Secretary. 





Reports of Committees 


Board of Trustees 


The Board of Trustees notes with grati- 
fication the sound financial condition of 
the Association as exhibited in the report 
of the treasurer. The assets of the As- 
sociation as of July 1, 1943, were as 
follows: 


CURRENT ASSETS: 
Cash in Bank: 


Current Account $ 4,252.81 
Welfare Fund 1,740.69 
Permanent Fund ....... 205.39 
aoe Pued ..:.... ie 63.98 
Cash on Hand in Office. . 14.00 

$ 6,276.87 
Accounts Receivable .... 52.00 
Paper Stock on Hand.... 1,535.20 


Deposit at Post Office for 
Postage ....... ee 18.14 


$ 7,882.21 


FIXED ASSETS: 
Headquarters Office Building 
(Purchase Price) ....$12,000.00 
Improvements to Headquar- 
ters Building (Cost)... 2,140.41 
904 East Marshall Street 
Property (Purchase . 
es ERE its 4,500.00 
Furniture and Equipment 


(Purchase Price) 2,299.20 
$20,939.61 
INVESTMENTS: 
VU. S. Bonds: 
Welfare Account ....$ 4,000.00 
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Permanent Account 4,000.00 
“$ 8,000.00 
Total Assets ....... $36,821.82 


Liabilities and Net Worth 
LIABILITIES: 
Accounts Payable (Current 


Account) .. $ 667.62 
Trust Fund Balance 63.98 
“$ 731.60 


Net Worth $36,090.22 
Your Board of Trustees makes the fol- 
lowing recommendations for action by the 
Board of Directors and Delegate Assembly : 
1. That the amount of $4,534.44 
which was borrowed from the Cur- 
rent Fund for the purchase of the 
building 904 East Marshall Street be 
transferred officially to the Perma- 
nent Fund. 

2. That $5,000 be transferred to the 
Permanent Fund each year for the 
purpose of accumulating a fund ade- 
quate to provide more commodious 
quarters to house the growing ac- 
tivities of the Association. 

JOSEPH H. SAUNDERS, Chairman 
JOSEPH E. HEALY 
H. D. WOLFF 





Public Relations Committee 


The Public Relations Committee of the 
Virginia Education Association held a 
meeting in the Headquarters Office in Rich- 


mond on June 9, 1943. In addition to 
this meeting the committee worked in 
small groups and as individuals during 
the summer and fall. The committee de- 
veloped the following program: 

1. Advised the Executive Secretary to 
publish for distribution to patrons through 
women’s organizations, civic clubs and so 
forth a pamphlet entitled ‘‘What Costs of 
War Should Boys and Girls Bear?” 

2. Published a bulletin entitled “‘A 
Manual for Public Relations Committees” 
for the guidance of local public relations 
committees. The committee feels that the 
best public relations work can be done in 
the respective localities and has placed this 
bulletin in the hands of the public rela- 
tions committees of all local associations 
and urged them to use it as a guide to 
putting on a more effective piece of public 
relations work, 

3. The committee hopes to prepare 
some human interest material on what is 
happening to our teachers and pupils as 
a result of unfavorable economic situation 
of teachers. 

4. The committee has under considera- 
tion a bulletin on school contributions to 
winning the war. 


Respectfully submitted, 
PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


R. C. JENNINGS, Chairman 
Mrs. LESLIE FOX KEYSER 

Dr. FRANCIS G. LANKFORD, JR. 
DOWELL J. HOWARD 

ELLINOR PRESTON 
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Budget Committee 
Budget for July 1, 1944 to 


June 30, 1945 
RECEIPTS 
Dues Ra. jae $42,400.00 
Subscriptions eee 200.00 
Advertisements .......... 7,000.00 
Rentals CT See 320.00 
Convention Contributions 500.00 
Miscellaneous wis 100.00 
Total Receipts .. .$50,520.00 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Salaries and Wages 
Executive Secretary-Editor .$ 5,500.00 
An Assistant Executive Sec- 
retary and a Director of 


Field Service 7,000.00" 
Clerks and Secretaries . 6,000.00? 
Retirement of Business 

ME 3g es ae 600.00° 


Total Salaries and Wages $1 9,100.00 





Travel 
President $ 300.00 
Executive Secretary ae 500.00 


Assistant Executive Secre- 
tary and Director Field 





Service . Mi es « ee 
Total Travel "$ 2,300.00 
Journal 
Printing ..$ 5,300.00 
Paper . ik a 
Mailing Journal aaa 700.00 
Cuts sat 600.00 
Total Journal ....$ 9,800.00 
General Office Expense 
PR Soc et $ 750.00 
Telephone and Telegraph. 300.00 


Supplies and Equipment.. 1,000.00 


Total Office Expense. .$ 2,050.00 


Convention and Conference 
Cees: 2.2 5s .$ 2,500.00 
Districts vews 2, 60G8O 
Departments of Association 900.00 
Board of Directors ...... 1,000.00 
Executive Committee .... 100.00 


NEA Convention ...... 1,000.00 

Committee Expenses 1,000.00 
Total Convention and 

Conference oe eee 


Miscellaneous 


Publication and Research.$ 2,200.00 


Property Maintenance ... 395.00 
Dues to Organiztaions ... . 75.00 
Building Fund ......... 5,000.00 
Treasurer and Extra Help 500.00 

$ 8,170.00 


Total Disbursements . . $50,520.00 


Explanations of Items in Budgets 

(1) This figure represents the total salary 
for two persons: (a) an assistant executive 
secretary who would perform the services per- 
formed by the present business manager and 
others that might be assigned to him, and (b) 
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a director of field service who would work 
with local associations. 


(2) At present the clerical and secretarial 
staff consists of the director of mailing and 
filing and two stenographers. It is desirable 
to increase this force some in any event and 
the increase will become essential if the ex- 
ecutive staff is enlarged. 


(3) The present business manager, Miss 
Frances B. Woodson, has asked to be retired 
July 1, 1944. Miss Woodson has served the 

iation faithfully for nearly thirty-seven 
years. Members of the Association staff are 
not covered either by Social Security or the 
Virginia Retirement System. 


(4) This includes $1,000 for the travel of 
the field director and $500 for the assistant 
executive secretary 


Welfare Committee 


Conferences have been held by the Com- 
mittee during the year with the officials 
at the Catawba Sanatorium and with the 
officials at the Preventorium at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Visits have been made 
by membrs of the committee both to the 
Cottage at Catawba and to the Prevento- 
rium. Meetings of the committee have 
been held to a minimum on account of 
transportation problems. 

At a meeting of the Welfare Commit- 
tee held on October 30 the scope of work 
of the Welfare Committee was discussed 
at length. The Committee gave thorough 
consideration to the whole area of wel- 
fare work of the association and after dis- 
cussing the possibilities arrived at certain 
conclusions which are set forth in recom- 
mendations that will follow. 

Both the Preventorium and Catawba 
are operating in a highly satisfactory man- 
ner to the teachers. 

The construction of a sun porch at the 
teachers cottage at Catawba has been au- 
thorized by the Committee at a cost of 
$1,385.00. 

The following expenditures have been 
made at Catawba and the Preventorium 
since November, 1942: 


PREVENTORIUM: 
Beds and over-bed tables... . $329.25 
ae 173.00 
Postage on folders ........ 20.00 
ON eee a 137.20 
CATAWBA: 
Bissell Sweeper ........... 4.75 
Radio repairs ..... . earkiewe 14.33 
Headphones, etc. for Radio... 9.00 
Cleaning draperies ......... 5.75 
L, . gtr aan $693.28 


ADMISSIONS FOR PERIOD 
ENDING NOVEMBER Il, 1943: 
Total number admitted during 
the 14 years of operation of 
the Preventorium ........ 2,996 
Total number admitted between 
November 1, 1942 and No- 


vedinee a, 1949 ....2..-. 244 
Welfare Fund 
Balance in Bank November 10, 
Es $1,999.78 


Balance in Bank November 10, 
0 Ck 315.73 


Total expenditures on Preven- 

torium and Catawba, No- 

vember 10, 1942 ... -$2,343.63 
Cash in Bank to Welfare Fund, 


November 10, 1943......$1,999.78 
United States War Bonds 4,000.00 
$5,999.78 


The needs in equipment for the Pre- 
ventorium and Catawba as outlined in last 
year’s report have all been supplied. 

The following recommendations are 
submitted for the consideration of the 
Board of Directors and delegate assembly: 


1. That a sub-committee be authorized 
to study plans of group hospitalization 
and to make recommendations on this 
subject to the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation. 


2. That a sub-committee be authorized 
to prepare a handbook on Welfare activi- 
ties for local associations. 


3. That an expenditure not to exceed 
$250.00 be authorized to cover the ex- 
penses of the two sub-committees sug- 
gested above. 


4. That Mr. Sulfridge be authorized to 
name a local teacher to serve as a con- 
sultant for the superintendent of nurses 
at the University of Virginia Hospital 
regarding housekeeping and furnishings at 
the Preventorium. 

* Committee: 

FRED M. ALEXANDER, 
Chairman, Richmond 
JOSEPHINE N. FAGG, Salem 
HUGH L. SULFRIDGE, 
Charlottesville 





Auditing Committee 


Mr. J. G. Blount, Jr., has made the 
following statement over his signature: 


“This is to certify that I have com- 
pleted the audit of the records of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association for the year 
ending June 30, 1943. The records are 
in order and in agreement with bank 
statements.” 


The Auditing Committee has reviewed 
and accepts this statement as satisfactory 
evidence that the records are in good shape 
for the period covered by the above state- 
ment. 


The Auditing Committee wishes to 
commend the Treasurer and the Associa- 
tion office staff on their efficiency in keep- 
ing the financial records of the Associa- 
tion. 

F. G. LANKFORD, JR. 
D. N. DAVIDSON 
W. A. VAUGHAN 





*See Minutes of Delegate Assembly, item 16. 
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Credentials Committee 


The Credentials Committee of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association today, No- 
vember 17, 1943, has held an election for 
treasurer of the association and for chair- 
men of Districts A, B, D, G, H, I, and M. 

We declare the following elected: 

Treasurer—J. Irving Brooks 

District A—R. Bruce Neill 

B—Miss Gertrude Criser 
D—James G. Scott 
G—Edwin W. Chittum 
H—G. Tyler Miller 
I—C. L. Jennings 
M—G. A. Layman 
Mrs. MARGARET H. FORBES, 
Chairman 
G. H. REID 
G. F, POTEET 





Legislative Committee 


Being a non-legislative year, there has 
been little activity of the Legislative Com- 
mittee. The Policies Commission directed 
that immediate efforts be taken to secure 
some financial relief for the emergency 
that was growing in seriousness as the 
time of offering contracts to teachers 
neared last spring. To carry this out the 
committee met on March 6, 1943. Fol- 
lowing a meeting at Headquarters the 
committee had a long conference with 
Governor Darden. Following this con- 
ference the Governor announced a supple- 
mentary appropriation of $750,000 to 
be used for salaries for this school year. 

On August 4, 1943, during the Sum- 
mer Roundup, the committee held an in- 
formal meeting that only pronounced the 
intention of implementing in every way 
possible the directives to be given by the 
Delegate Assembly. 

Signed 
J. J. FRAY 
C. TYLER MILLER 
ROLAND GALVIN 
MARGARET M. HERD 
ETHEL SPILMAN 





Necrology Committee 


They are not dead who live 
In hearts they leave behind. 
In those whom they have blessed 
They live a life again, 
And shall live through the years 
Eternal life, and grow 
Each day more beautiful 
As time declares their good, 
Forgets the rest, and proves 
Their immortality. 

—Hugh Robert Orr. 


For they our friends have been called 
to their reward and their tasks are ours 
now—to train into each boy and girl a 
standard of good citizenship; to drill 
him in the use of the tools that will en- 
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able him to reach that standard and leave 
his place the better for his having been 
there. 


In these days of war and costs we are 
so accustomed to the big figures that run 
into multi-millions that we forget 


“that best portion of a good man’s 
life—his little, nameless, unremem- 
bered acts of kindness and love.” 


~—Woodsworth. 

But that is what our lives are made up of 
just little things, a pat on the shoulder 
for a discouraged youth, a smile for a con- 
fused first grader, a word of appreciation 
for our fellow teacher, and a word of 
commendation for our superintendent. It 
costs us nothing to give these things, but 
we pay a bitter cost when we grow 
dwarfed by our failure to give them. 

Our friends and coworkers gave—gave 
themselves until they gave all and now 


‘“‘We give them back to Thee, Dear 
Lord, who gavest them to us. Yet 
as Thou dost not lose them in giv- 
ing so we have not lost them by 
their return.’’ 
—Bishop Brent. 

Teachers who have died since Novem- 

ber, 1942, as reported to Headquarters 

Office: 

Annye L. Allison, Richmond, Va. 

Horace Bass, Roanoke, Va. (Killed in ac 

tion, Mediterranean. ) 

Blanche Baker (retired), Norfolk, Va. 

Virginia Buchanan, Harrisonburg Va. 

Fannie Butt, Norfolk, Va. 

Alice Bell (retired), Franklin, Va., South- 
ampton County. 

Frances S. Clarke, Warm Springs, Bath 
County. 

M. Agnes Christian, Richmond, Va. 

J. R. Collins, Marion Va., Montgomery 
County. 

Mrs, Charles Colley, Abingdon, Va., 
Washington County. 

Mrs. Mary LaRue Coleman 
Millboro, Va., Bath County. 

Lena M. Duke, Richmond, Va. 


Mrs. M. E. W. Downing (retired), Paint- 
er, Va., Accomack County. 


(retired) , 


Virgie E. Gary, Richmond, Va. 

Joseph W. Huffman, Luray, Va., Page 
County. 

Mrs. Lee D. Harris (retired) , Portsmouth, 
Va. 

Mrs. Sallie Massie Insley, Prince William 
County. 

Jane Johnson, Marion, Va., Montgomery 
County. 

Mary G. Kellam, Norfolk, Va. 

Florence S. Leonard, Saltville, Va., Smyth 
County. 

Mrs. Myrtle Lyttle, Coeburn, Va., Wise 
County. 

Anna D. LeGrande (retired), Lynchburg, 
Va. 





Mrs. Emma Locke (retired), Roanoke, 
Va. 

Betty Nicholson, Newport News, Va. 

Chloe Peck, Roanoke, Va. 

Grace Margaret Palmer, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Mrs. Esther Pitzer, Faber, Va., Nelson 
County. 

Emma Riddick (retired), Norfolk, Va. 

Byron R. Rees, Principal, Chase City, Va., 
Mecklenburg County. 

T. G. Rydingsvard, Norfolk, Va. 

Zaidie H. Smith, Portsmouth, Va. 

A. Brandt Smith, Richmond, Va. 
in service of his country.) 

Mrs. Irma White Smith, Richmond, Va. 

Ethel K. Sprinkel, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Margaret Hill Smith, Chase City, Va. 

Gordon E. Smith, Fairfax, Va., Fairfax 
County. 

John Morgan Skeen, Lieutenant in United 
States Army, Clintwood, Va. 

John Skeen, Mt. Jackson, Va., Shenan- 
doah County. 

A. Fred White, Roanoke, Va. 

Nellie L. Walker, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Mary L. Willis, Richmond, Va. 

Norman A. Woodson, Richmond, Va. 

Ola Watters (retired), Norfolk, Wa. 

Lucy MASON HOLT, 
Chairman, Necrology Committee. 


(Died 





Guidance Committee 


The Guidance Committee, composed of 
Mr. Chase, Mr. Savage of the Richmond 
Consultation Service, Mr. Wygal, Mr. 
Moncure, Mr. Bauserman, and Irma Hurff, 
met early in the spring at the Virginia 
Education Association Headquarters. This 
group planned 

1. To make a study of the high school 
evaluation reports in order to find the 
status of the guidance program in the 
State, 

2. To hold a guidance workshop in 
connection with the State Department of 
Education and the Richmond Consultation 
Service, at the Richmond Professional In- 
stitute, for groups interested in guidance, 

3. To have articles concerning guid- 
ance activities appearing from time to time 
in the Virginia Journal of Education, 

4. To place on the State reading list 
certain guidance books, and 

5. To contact the Teacher Training 
Institutes to discover how they could best 
help in furthering the guidance work. 


These objectives have been carried out 
in that the guidance clinic was held in 
August with an attendance of seventy- 
five (including both white and colored 
groups) and representing fifty-two schools 
throughout the State. 


A guidance bibliography has been mailed 
out. 

A guidance bulletin has been issued by 
Mr. Wygal of the State Department. 
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As a result of the suggestions made at 
the Clinic, a number of guidance articles 
have been published. 


A great many local divisions are now 
running or planning local guidance work 
shops. 

The representatives from the local areas 
who attended the guidance clinic are initi- 
ating and carrying forward the programs 
they planned during the clinic, and mem- 
bership in the Virginia Guidance Associa- 
tion has materially increased. 

The Guidance Committee wishes to 
take this opportunity to thank the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, Dr. Lancas- 
ter, Mr. Wygal and other members of the 
State Department of Education for the 
wonderful support and leadership they are 
furnishing the teachers of Virginia in 
planning and carrying forward a func- 
tional program of guidance. 

JAMES E, BAUSERMAN 
IRMA HURFF 
WILLIAM R. SAVAGE 


F, O. WYGAL 





Virginia Education War 
Savings Committee 


A rather complete account of the activi- 
ties of the Virginia Education War Sav- 
ings Committee has been given each month 
in the VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION. For this reason the present report 
will simply summarize some of the high- 
lights of the program. 


During the session of 1942-43, the 
teachers and pupils of Virginia schools 
invested $5,611,277.89 in War Savings 
Stamps and Bonds. This figure repre- 
sents returns from 80 per cent of the 
school divisions in the State. On this 
basis it is estimated that total school sales 
for the session approximated $7,500,000. 

During the session of 1942-43 a 
Schools at War Mobilization was held, 
culminating with a broadcast at Mount 
Vernon on Washington's birthday over a 
State-wide hookup of 18 stations. Ap- 
proximately 2,000 schools prepared and 
exhibited scrapbooks depicting their 
Schools at War activities. Several of the 
Virginia scrapbooks have been shipped to 
England for exhibit there. ; 


In the spring, the schools of Virginia 
participated in a nation-wide Jeep Cam- 
paign. During the campaign a total of 
$1,779,060.00 in War Bonds and Stamps 
was sold, an amount sufficient to pay for 
1,976 jeeps. Certificates were awarded to 
all schools completing the Jeep Campaign, 
with extra stars added for each additional 
eep purchased. 
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On April 30, a War Savings confer- 
ence of college and university representa- 
tives was conducted at the University of 
Virginia. Faculty and student representa- 
tives from 15 institutions were in at- 
tendance as well as State and national of- 
ficials of the Treasury Department. The 
conference outlined plans for a War Sav- 
ings Program among the colleges of Vir- 
ginia, which was put into operation this 
fall. At present, posters, booklets and 
other materials are being mailed at regular 
intervals to faculty and student War Sav- 
ings chairmen in each college. 

The Virginia Committee has followed 
a procedure of mailing materials directly 
to the principal of each of the 4,000 
schools in the State, public and private, 
white and negro. The Fifth War Savings 
News Letter for Teachers is now being 
sent out. 


This fall a special effort has been made 
to promote the program among the negro 
schools. The official journal of the Negro 
Virginia Teachers’ Association is now de- 
voting a page to reporting War Savings 
activities among the negro schools. 

With the opening of the 1943-44 ses- 
sion the Triple-Threat Campaign was 
launched in the schools of Virginia, to 
close on December 7. Special certificates 
will be awarded to each school reaching 
its goal of equipment to be purchased. 

A special effort is being made to en- 
courage all schools to keep a record of 
War Savings sales. The committee has 
prepared a report form for this purpose. 

The committee would like to take this 
opportunity to thank the teachers prin- 
cipals, supervisors and superintendents for 
their interest and cooperation in the War 
Savings Program. It is hoped that last 
year’s total sales of $7,500,000 will be 
surpassed this session. 


EDWARD ALVEY, JR., Chairman 
DABNEY S. LANCASTER 

E. L. Fox 

DOWELL J. HOWARD 

MAE KELLEY 

M. FRIEDA KOONTZ 

JOHN D. MEADE 

ROBERT J. WILLIAMS 

ETHEL SPILMAN 

FRANCIS S. CHASE 





Committee on Retirement of 
VEA Employees 


The Committee on Retirement of VEA 
Employees has investigated retirement of 
employees of state associations in various 
parts of the country, has consulted with 





the NEA on its retirement plan, has 
studied the group annuities plan in detail 
with the help of a representative of one 
of the large insurance companies, and has 
interviewed personally each employee of 
the staff at VEA headquarters. 


We find that some states have no re- 
tirement plan; some combine annuities 
with Social Security payments; others 
match contributions made by members, 
putting the money in the bank at interest 
so that employees may have at retirement 
a considerable sum of money which is paid 
in full at that time. 


The committee finds that if the NEA 
plan, or some similar plan, be adopted 
that it will cost the association at least 
$500 a year. We find also one long-time 
employee applying for retirement in the 
near future which will advance the re- 
tirement cost to $1,000 or more, depend- 
ing upon the action of the board on this 
application. We find further that no 
clerical employee, with the exception of 
the one mentioned, looks forward to re- 
maining in the employ of the VEA for a 
sufficient length of time to be interested in 
a retirement plan. 

This committee feels that some retire- 
ment plan may be necessary in the future 
if the anticipated expansion of the head- 
quarters staff becomes a reality since, under 
those conditions, there may be more em- 
ployees in the higher salary brackets who 
will have a greater feeling of permanence 
than the present clerical employees; but it 
does not see the need of such a plan now. 

We, therefore, recommend that for the 
present no retirement plan be inaugurated. 


JAMES G. SCOTT 
W. A. VAUGHAN 
F. G. LANKFORD, JR. 





Other Committee Reports 


Reports of the following committees 
which were adopted by the Delegate As- 
sembly were published in the September, 
1943 issue of the VIRGINIA JOURNAL: 

Policies Commission 

Attendance Committee 

Tenure Committee 


Committee on Distribution of State 
Funds 


Retirement Committee 
Federal Aid Committee 


The report of the Finance Committee 
recommending an expanded program for 
the Association to be financed by increas- 
ing membership dues to $3.00 was also 
adopted by the Delegate Assembly but is 
not published here because it appeared in 
our November, 1943 issue. 
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Minutes of Departments 


Department of 
Superintendents 


The conference of the Department of 
Superintendents held in connection with 
the Thirty-Seventh Annual Convention of 
the Virginia Education Association con- 
vened in the Roof Garden of the John 
Marshall Hotel at 11:00 A. M., Tuesday, 
November 16, 1943. The president, 
Superintendent J. H. Binford, Richmond, 
Virginia, presided. 

The president in calling the meeting to 
order explained that the program had been 
reduced to one day to meet wartime con- 
ditions and that the program would re- 
volve around the discussion of the reports 
of several committees which had been ap 
pointed by the president. 

The first committee to report was a 
committee on the distribution of State 
funds. This committee consisted of the 
following: Omer Carmichael, Chairman, 
D. E. McQuilken, E. S. H. Greene, J. J. 
Fray, G. Tyler Miller, and Robert F. Wil- 
liams. 


The report was given by the chairman, 
Omer Carmichael. In this report a num- 
ber of questions were raised with refer- 
ence to the equity of the present basis of 
distributing funds. In the discussion Dr. 
Walter S. Newman was asked to comment 
on the A. D. A. as a basis for distribu- 
tion of funds. The discussion brought 
out the fact that there is much difference 
of opinion among superintendents in re- 
gard to a basis for distributing funds 
The committee report recommended that 
no change be made at the present time in 
the basis of distribution. 


The committee on transportation prob- 
lems consisted of Hon. L. Preston Col- 
lins, G. H. Givens, T. C. Williams, R. W. 
Bobbitt. 


The report was given by Mr. Collins 
in which was recommended greater cen- 
tralization of education especially with 
reference to State supervision of transpor- 
tation. The report also recommended a 
county owned system of busses with a 
county garage and with careful considera- 
tion of persons employed as drivers. The 
report raised the question of State aid for 
transportation and emphasized the need 
for deciding upon a fair basis of distri- 
bution of such funds which would en- 
courage economy and efficiency. The dis- 
cussion from the floor was participated in 
by T. C. Williams who opposed the pres- 
ent plan of distribution and by G. H. 
Givens who approved the report as given. 

The morning session adjourned at 
12:30 and assembled. immediately there- 
after for luncheon in the Marshall Room 
after which Superintendent James G. 
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Johnson, of Charlottesville, delivered an 
interesting address on personalities he had 
known in education in Virginia. 

The conference reconvened at 3:00 
P. M. and proceeded to hear the report 
of the committee on financing Virginia 
schools. This committee consisted of Gar- 
land R. Quarles, Chairman, J. J. Kelly, 
T. C. Williams. 

The report was given by Superintendent 
Quarles. It was pointed out in this re- 
port that the three chief potential sources 
of school revenue are the Federal govern- 
ment, the State government, and the Lo- 
cality. Because of the uncertainty con 
nected with Federal aid and the fact that 
the locality is limited in its ability to tax, 
the report dealt primarily with the need 
for increased support from the State. It 
was the opinion of the committee that 
Virginia is well able to finance an ade- 
quate program of education. 

The report on needed improvements in 
high schools was given by Dr. Francis G. 
Lankford, Jr., Chairman of the commit- 
tee. Other members of the committee 
were: H. I. Willett and D. E. McQuilken 

In this report Dr. Lankford emphasized 
the recommendations made by a commit- 
tee which had just made a study of the 
school system for the Virginia Chamber 
of Commerce. 

At the conclusion of the above program, 
the conference voted to go immediately 
into business session. 

On motion duly made and seconded the 
conference went on record as expressing 
its appreciation to the Virginia Chamber 
of Commerce for the careful study made 
of the school system of Virginia. 

The following report was given by the 
Secretary-Treasurer: 


RECEIPTS 
Received from R. F. Williams. . $658.60 
Received on account of dues.... 315.50 
Received from other funds ' 7.00 
Total Receipts .. . $981.10 
DISBURSEMENTS 
The Michie Company—Printing . $114.25 
J. G. Johnson—Postage...... 4.80 
The Michie Company—Printing 7.50 
Cooper Printing Company—Pro- 
gram and Tickets Re 6.00 
Franklin County School Board— 
Office Supplies .. 11.80 


Hotel John Marshall—Luncheon 113.00 
F. F, Jenkins—Travel Expense. 20.25 


Total Disbursements .... . $277.60 
Balance » $i Mire 

This report was unanimously adopted. 
The association voted unanimously to 
express its appreciation to Dr. Francis G. 
Lankford, Jr., for his contribution in the 
study of education in Virginia and for 


his part on the program of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendents. . 

By unanimous vote, the following re- 
port of the nominating committee was 
approved: For President, G. H. Givens, 
Russell; for Vice President, R. M. Irby, 
Rockbridge; for Secretary-Treasurer, R. 
W. Bobbitt, Charlotte. 

President Binford appointed the fol- 
lowing committee to meet with a similar 
committee fromthe Department of Super- 
visors to clarify and define the duties of 
Directors of Instruction and Supervisors: 
H. I. Willett, Norfolk County; H. C. 
Wilkerson, Augusta County; R. W. Bob- 
bitt, Charlotte. 

President Binford in concluding the 
conference expressed his appreciation for 
the cooperation given him and asked that 
the Board of Directors give further con- 
sideration to the matter of continuing in 
the future a one-day conference or return- 
ing to a program of two days as prac- 
ticed heretofore. 

On motion the conference adjourned 

HAROLD W. RAMSEY 
Secretary- Treasurer 





Department of Classroom 
Teachers 


The Executive Committee of the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers met in 
Parlor A of the John Marshall Hotel, at 
3:30 P. M., November 16, 1943, with 
the president, Mrs. Holmes McGuffin, pre- 
siding 

The meeting was in the form of a 
round-table discussion. Anticnette Poole 
moved that the departrnent sct up a poli- 
cies commission of the district presidents 
of the Department of Classroom Teachers 
Motion was duly seconded and passed. 

Mr. Newman made a motion that two 
delegates from the Department of Class- 
room teachers be sent to the NEA con 
vention, pending the securing of sufficient 
funds from the VEA. Motion was duly 
seconded and passed. 

The Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers goes on record as favoring the $3.00 
dues for VEA membership. 

It was moved, seconded and passed that 
a special financial committee be appointed 
to present to the VEA Board the actual 
needs of the Department. Mrs. McGuffin 
appointed the following to. this commit- 
tee: Mary DeLong, Hunter Newman, and 
Mrs. Elaine Everett. 

Mrs. McGuffin discussed the need for 
an up-to-date file of workers in each dis- 
trict classroom teacher department. Miss 
Buckley moved that such a file be estab- 
lished and that the district presidents and 
representatives assume the _ responsibility 
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for checking and keeping it up to date. 
The motion was duly seconded and passed. 

Public relations and publicity for the 
Department of Classroom Teachers were 
discussed. Work was suggested among the 
colleges, summer schools, and through 
workshops and district units. It was de- 
cided that well organized departments 
within the districts should assume the 
responsibility for organizing and assisting 
neighboring areas and that well organized 
districts assume the responsibility for as- 
sisting sister districts to organize. The fol- 
lowing will be asked to represent the work 
and plans of the Classroom Teacher or- 
ganization to the colleges: Radford— 
Ercelle Bennett; Mary Washington—Alice 
Dew; Madison—Mary Spitzer; Univer- 
sity—Mrs. Etta Graves; William and 
Mary—Virginia Case and Mrs. Raymond 
Carter; Farmville—Margaret Redd. Mrs. 
McGuffin will give assistance when and 
where it becomes necessary. 

The need for a workshop for the Class- 
room Teacher Department was discussed. 
It was suggested that a workshop be held 
at the same time as the summer round-up 
and thus save traveling expenses; that 
regional and central workshops be alter- 
nated; that findings be reported from one 
to the other; that successful leaders from 
neighboring states be invited to assist; 
that the Regional Director and the State 
Director of NEA be present to advise and 
assist. Miss Poole moved that a commit- 
tee be appointed to investigate the possi- 
bilities of such a workshop and if found 
practical to plan for its organization. The 
motion was seconded and passed. 

The financial committee was asked to 
contact the VEA Board and appeal that the 
appropriation for the Classroom Teacher 
Department be made available at the be- 
ginning of the year rather than at the end. 

Miss Spitzer moved that copies of the 
Yearbook be sent to all VEA district 
presidents and as far as possible to all 
local representatives; that copies of the 
minutes be sent to all district Classroom 
Teacher Presidents. The motion was sec- 
onded and carried. 

The need for and the probable value of 
a News Letter was discussed. The News 
Letter would contain reports from the 
presidents of the Districts, and special an- 
nouncements from the State president. It 
was decided to have three News Letters 
each year—one following the November 
meeting; one in the Spring and one before 
the November meeting. ; 

The time for the CTA meetings of the 
districts was left to the District CTA 
President, acting in cooperation with the 
VEA District president. If the District 
president of the CTA wants help, infor- 
mation or advice he should notify the 
State President or Secretary. If he wishes 
(o have someone from the State organiza- 
tion come for the meeting, he should fol- 
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low that same procedure. 

Mr. Newman moved that the president 
ask the District CTA presidents to send 
to the VEA Journal information concern- 
ing the activities of the Department. (This 
material to be first submitted to the presi- 
dent). Motion was duly seconded and 
passed. It was decided to include parts 
of the News Letter, reports from the gen- 
eral meeting and other information of 
interest to teachers throughout the State. 

The president opened the meeting for 
general session and the minutes of the 
1942 general meeting were read and ap- 
proved. 

The amendment that the president and 
secretary be elected the same year and that 
the vice president and treasurer be elected 
the next year was presented and upon a 
motion by Pearl Pittard it was adopted 
after having been duly seconded and 
passed. 

Frances Bray gave the report for the 
Welfare Committee in the absence of the 
Chairman, Ercelle Bennett. 

Mary Spitzer reported as Chairman of 
the Auditing Committee. 

Leila Stalker reported for the Nominat- 
ing Committee in the absence of Thelma 
Chambers, Chairman. 

The report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee was read by Mrs. Margaret Cassidy 
in the absence of the Chairman, Frances 
West. 

The report of the Auditing Committee 
showed that $75.00 had been received by 
the treasurer and disbursed for expenses, 
although this sum was insufficient to cover 
expenses for the year. 

The Nominating Committee presented 
the following slate: Secretary—Leila 
Stalker, 420 Stanley Avenue, S.R., Roa- 
noke; Treasurer—Mrs. Gladys Gregory 
Gaines, Hillsville; Chairman of the Col- 
lege Group—Dr. R. C. Beal, Hampden- 
Sydney; Chairman of the High School 
Group—Mary Alice Wiseman, Alexandria. 
(Slate was accepted.) 

J. E. Bauserman spoke of the need for 
interested lay people who will support 
increased appropriation for schools. 

Splendid reports were heard from Dis- 
trict G—Mary Spitzer reporting; District 
H—+Helen Buckley reporting; District L 
—Antionette Poole reporting; District M 
—Nancy Lukens reporting. 

(Reports have been received from most 
of the other districts.) 

Antionette Poole and Mrs. Holmes Mc- 
Guffin were elected as delegates from the 
Department to the NEA convention 
(pending appropriation of funds). Mary 
DeLong was named as alternate. 

A motion was made, seconded and 
passed that Mrs. McGuffin be authorized 
to nominate Mary DeLong for Southeast- 
ern Regional Director of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers of NEA at the 
December meeting in Greenville, South 


Carolina. 

This was one of the best meetings we 
have had. An increasingly large number 
of teachers participated in the discussions 
and each section of the State was repre- 
sented at the general meeting. 


Respectfully submitted, 
LEILA STALKER, Secretary 


RESOLUTIONS 


We, the Classroom Teachers of the 
great State of Virginia, do hereby resolve: 


1. That those who have died shall not 
have died in vain. Since many soldiers of 
today were boys in our classrooms of yes- 
terday, we solemnly pledge that we shall 
use our influence in the classrooms of to- 
morrow to help secure a lasting peace, 
and to help build a world based on the 
principles of ‘Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity”. We endorse the National plan 
that an educator be invited to sit at the 
Peace Table. 


2. That we should use every oppor- 
tunity to encourage and to promote a 
more understanding attitude toward peo- 
ple of all races. 

3. That we shall endeavor to secure 
Federal Aid without federal control so 
that equal educational opportunities—the 
birthright of all American children may 
be secured for every state in the United 
States and that education may be made 
to fit the needs of today. 

4. That the exigencies of war be not 
allowed to interfere with vocational train- 
ing which we heretofore have held to be 
of great value in the elementary grades, 
as low as the fifth grade. Vocational 
Training will help to solve the industrial 
shortage of manpower, and thus education 
will meet the needs of the times. 

5. That we rejoice with the nation in 
the selection of Mrs. Edith B. Joynes of 
Norfolk, a true friend of classroom teach- 
ers, as president of the National Educa- 
tion Association, and we eagerly pledge 
her our loyal support. 

6. That no teacher, we wish to empha- 
size, is in good professional standing un- 
less she is a member of her national, state 
and local organizations. 

7. That all teachers should, at some 
time in their careers, make an effort to 
attend a National and a State Convention, 
for not only will they secure a larger 
vision, but they will realize the vital part 
they play in this great profession. 

8. That teachers avail themselves of the 
opportunity to organize and to work to- 
gether in an active way in their district— 
for kindred minds have much to share, 
and the profession is strengthened by every 
voice lifted in her behalf. 


9. That each teacher consider it her 
responsibility to promote harmony in her 
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classroom, her building and her commu- 
nity—for in so doing she is laying a 
greater foundation for the peace that is 
to come. 

10. That openly we pay honor and 
respect to our retired teachers who have 
given freely of their youth, their inspira- 
tion, their devotion to education, so that 
the torch of knowledge may be kept for- 
ever lighted in this land. 

11. That teachers continue their efforts 
to establish an adequate pension system, 
to the support of which the State and the 
localities should be asked to contribute 
equally. 

12. That we recommend a cumulative 
sick leave as an incentive for increased 
teacher attendance, and as a partial solu- 
tion for that sudden emergency which may 
happen to any teacher. 

13. That the State Tenure Committee 
be asked to agree upon, and to enumerate 
definitely the reasons for teacher dismissal, 
so that a sound basis for tenure may be 
established. 

14. That we endorse Supt. Lancaster's 
1943-1944 proposed plans for education 
and commend him for his progressive 
ideas. 

15. That we endorse the principles of 
the single salary schedule which provides 
equal pay for equal training, service and 
experience. 

16. That we endorse the proposed plan 
of the State Finance Committee recom- 
mending an increase in dues, for we know 
a rich harvest can never come from a 
barren field. 

17. That classroom teachers begin to 
lay foundations for the securing of Sab- 
batical Leave so that when the war is over 
they may be able to acquire additional 
training that will make them more effi- 
cient educators. 


Sections of the Virginia 
Education Association 


Art Mathematics 

Audio-Visual Edu- Modern Languages 
cation Music 

English Science, Secondary 

Guidance Science, Elementary 


Home Economics Social Studies 
Librarians Vocational 
Writing 


The presidents of the fourteen sections 
of the Virginia Education Association 
were invited to a meeting on Tuesday 
afternoon, November 16, 1943, by the 
president of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation. This meeting was called because 
it was not possible to hold meetings of 
entire sections. Ten presidents or their 
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18. That the State Department of 
Classroom Teachers wishes to thank Presi- 
dent Spilman and Secretary Francis Chase 
of the Virginia Education Association for 
their untiring efforts in behalf of this con- 
vention, and also wishes to express its 
heartiest appreciation of the hospitality 
shown by the City of Richmond to our 


delegates. 
FRANCES LEE WEST—Norfolk 
Chairman 


ELLA A. STOVER—Portsmouth 
ANTOINETTE POOLE—Norfolk 
CAROLEA HARRIS—Norfolk 

Mrs. LUTHER GRICE—Norfolk 
Lucy BRICKHOUSE—Norfolk 
LOUISE APPLEWHITE—S. Norfolk 
ANNABEL CROWDER—Norfolk 
ELIZABETH FAISON—Portsmouth 
MRS, MARGARET CASSIDY—Norfolk 





Department of Teacher 
Training 

The Department of Teacher Training 
held a meeting of its executive committee 
and a few others in the Lee Room of the 
John Marshall Hotel on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 16, 1943. 

The president, Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr., 
presided and Dr. Eileen K. Dodd acted 
as secretary in the absence of the elected 
secretary. 

The business dealt with the future of 
the department and the election of officers. 
It was decided to leave plans for the future 
of the Department to a special committee 
which should include the executive com- 
mittee. This committee was asked to meet 
and make such decisions as seemed wise. 
Expenses for this meeting were ordered to 
be paid by the treasurer from the funds 
of the Department. . 


Minutes of Sections 


representatives were present. An hour was 
spent in discussing (1) the value of each 
section, (2) the relations of each section 
to the Virginia Education Association, 
and (3) some means of continuing the 
organizations until such time as normal 
meetings may be again possible. 

The consensus of opinion as to the 
value of sections was (1) many teachers 
in the section devoted to their field find 
assistance through discussions of prob- 
lems peculiar to their individual interests, 
and (2) gather inspiration through con- 
tacts with other teachers of the same field. 
As to the relations of each section with 
the Virginia Education Association the 
thoughts were (1) that through the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, members scat- 
tered over the State were brought together, 


The report of the nomination commit- 
tee was accepted unanimously. Officers for 
the coming terms will be: President, Dr. 
M'Ledge Moffett, Radford; vice president, 
Dr. H. W. Sanders, V. P. I.; secretary, 
Miss Johnnie Gore, Radford; treasurer, 
Pauline Camper, Farmville. 

The president and the vice president 
were elected for terms of two years. The 
secretary and the treasurer were elected for 
one year. This irregularity is due to there 
having been no election of officers at the 
meeting last year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ETHEL SPILMAN, Secretary 





Department of Rural 


Education 

The executive committee of the Rural 
Education Department of the Virginia 
Education Association recommends: 

That the Department of Rural Educa- 
tion be suspended temporarily and that, 
during this time, the president of the 
Association and chairmen of the various 
departments, namely, the Department of 
Superintendents, the Department of Super 
visors and Curriculum Development, the 
Department of Teacher Training and 
Higher Education, the Department of 
High School Principals, the Department 
of Elementary Principals, the Department 
of Classroom Teachers, and other sections 
of the Virginia Education Association give 
emphasis to Rural Education in their pro- 
grams. 

BLANCHE PENNY, Vice’ Chairman 
and Acting Chairman 
ELIZABETH BOURNE, Secretary 

Members of Executive Committee: Mrs 
Leslie Fox Keyser, Dr. Helen Ruth Hen 
derson, Evelyn Fitzpatrick, and Mary O 
Phelps. 


and (2) that through THE JOURNAL 
achievements of note could be recognized, 
and trends or developments could be pre- 
sented to all educators. 

As to means of continuing the organi- 
zations until such time as normal meet- 
ings may again be possible, it was agreed 
(1) that a summary of this meeting be 
prepared for the VIRGINIA JOURNAL, 
(2) that the president of each section 
report to the president of the Virginia 
Education Association whatever plans he 
could develop to continue his section, 
(3) that the present officers continue to 
serve until meetings of the sections can be 
again held, and (4) that 10 copies of 
the summary be sent to the president of 
each section. Reports received from some 
of those present offer the following help- 
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SINCE THE TIME OF NOAH 


Ever since Noah Webster began making them, 150 years ago, the Webster Dictionaries have 
been recognized as the supreme authority by courts of law, newspapers and magazines, textbook 
makers, authors and librarians, stage and radio—in short by all who have need to use the English 
language correctly, accurately, and effectively. 


In the field of education the only genuine and authorized school abridgments of Webster’s Inter- 
national Dictionary, holding similar and fully deserved pre-eminence, are published by the American 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


For Elementary Schools 


WEBSTER’S STUDENTS DICTIONARY 


For Upper School Levels 


We have just published a revised edition of Websters NEW HANDY DICTIONARY—list 
price only 48¢—of very convenient size for Service Men. 


Are you getting all the dictionaries you need? 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati, 2 
300 Pike Street 


We are in position to fill all orders promptly and 
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ful suggestions: 

A “Round-Robin” report of par- 
ticular activities of some members report- 
ing may be circulated among members of 
any section. 

A mailing list of those interested 

2 section might be made up and each 
one might receive reports from the presi- 
dent of the section, of work being done 

members who would make such a 
report on his work voluntarily or who 
would be drafted to make a report. 

An investigation among the several 
sections to learn how each is handling its 
finances might be made. 

4. Joint meetings of sections with cor- 
related interests could be held in the 
spring bringing together some members of 
two or three sections for one meeting. 

5. Letters to stimulate thinking about 
a section could be sent to members and 
replies could be studied in order to de- 
velop better plans and a better program 
in the future. 

6. Letters could be sent to members 
and those who might become members to 
carry greetings and good wishes and to 
stimulate a spirit to move forward to- 
gether even in the present times. 

Reports of materials developed to 
meet needs; of research to bring out views 
and philosophies of those of wide experi- 
ence; and of systems that produce desired 
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results, all these might be shaped into 
booklets or broader forms as the content 
determines. 





Meeting of Retired Teachers 


The Retired Teachers Association of 
Virginia met November 15, 1943, in the 
Monroe Room of Hotel John Marshall, 
in Richmond. Mrs. Maude Hudson, the 
president, was in the chair. 

The meeting was opened with prayer 
led by Rev. D. M. Nelson, Jr., pastor of 
Second Baptist Church. The national 
hymn was sung, followed by salute to 
the flag. , 

D. E. McQuilkin, chairman of the Re- 
tirement Committee of VEA, made the 
address. He recommended that this Asso- 
ciation bring a request to the Governor 
and to the Retirement Board that the 
minimum amount of $300 yearly be 
guaranteed every teacher retired, and that 
this request be accompanied in each case 
by the treasurer's approximation of the 
cost to the State of such a guarantee. 

Minutes of last meeting were read and 
approved. 

The treasurer reported a balance on 
hand of $145. Acting upon the past 
decision of the body, $100 of this should 
be used for the purchase of a war bond. 












A general discussion followed as to 
whether this sum should be used for re- 
lief instead of buying a bond. Some 
thought so small a sum could be no real 
help to so many in need, and that all 
our efforts should be used to get an in- 
crease in pay which will come regularly. 
On motion by Iva Salter, seconded by 
Maude Trevvett, the chair appointed the 
following committee to look into cases 
of real need, reporting such to the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Maude Hudson: Mary Anne 
West, Iva Salter, Maude Trevvett, Mayme 
Stevens, Lucie Cleaton, Mrs. J. W. 
Taliaferro and Mrs. Fannie Payne Walker. 
Florence Laughton and Lucie Cleaton were 
appointed a committee to seek helpful 
publicity through newspapers for the in- 
crease. 

An encouraging report was received 
from the Danville Chapter, showing keen 
interest in all that the Association at- 
tempts. 

Visitors were Misses Ethel Spilman, 
president of VEA, and Cornelia Adéair, 
both of whom spoke briefly, 

Standing as we closed in silent tribute 
to members who have passed on, one of 
whom, Mr. H. C. Barrett, was our first 
president, we were then led in prayer by 
Rev. Alex. Dickerson. 

DAISY B. WINSTON 
Secretary 
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Hundreds of Virginia Schools 
Win Triple-Threat Campaign Citations 


All indications point to the widespread 
and enthusiastic participation of Virginia 
schools in the SCHOOLS AT WAR Triple- 
Threat Campaign which ended December 
7. As of December 20, a total of 345 
schools had certified the successful com- 
pletion of a campaign to purchase one or 
more pieces of equipment. 

These 345 schools reported the pur- 
chase of 1,626 pieces of equipment, rep- 
resenting a total investment of $1,597,- 
826.92 in War Savings Stamps and Bonds. 


Additional reports are being received 
daily by the Virginia Education War Sav- 
ings Committee. Indications are that the 
present campaign will far exceed the total 
sales of $1,779,000 in the Jeep Cam- 
paign of last spring, when Virginia 
schools purchased 1,979 jeeps—over ten 
times the quota that had been assigned. 


Treasury Department citations are being 
mailed to every school that reports the 
successful completion of its Triple-Threat 
Campaign. The number of smaller schools 
that have won citations is especially note- 
worthy. Reports have also been received 
from many schools that have not previ- 
ously participated very actively in the War 
Savings Program. 

St. Emma Military Academy, Rock 
Castle, Virginia, which did not partici- 
pate in the Jeep Campaign last spring, 
earned a citation for the purchase of 11 
jeeps, representing an investment of 
$13,401.35. The showing made by pa- 
rochial schools in the State has been un- 
usually good. St. Joseph’s Academy, of 
Portsmouth, was one of the leaders among 
the Catholic schools with total purchases 
of $17,980.50 during the Triple-Threat 
Campaign. 

The schools of Portsmouth invested 
$130,574.10 during the campaign. 
Woodrow Wilson High School led the 
city with the purchase of 10 flying jeeps. 
I. C. Norcom High School, of Ports- 
mouth, purchased three complete sets of 
Triple-Threat equipment with invest- 
ments of $19,097.80. 


The public and parochial schools of 
Norfolk City reported the purchase of 118 
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pieces of equipment, with sales of $130,- 
177.24. 

Every school in Alexandria participated 
in the campaign, with sales totaling 
$81,039.35. George Washington High 
School alone purchased 31 jeeps. 

Arlington County again led in sales 
among the counties of the State, with 
total sales of $102,308.30. Every school 
in the county participated in the cam- 
paign and earned a citation. 

Sales among the smaller schools were 
especially noteworthy. Mitchelltown 
School, in Bath County, earned a citation 
for the purchase of an amphibian jeep 
with sales of $2,230. Tangier High 
School, in Accomack County, purchased a 
flying jeep with sales of $3,045.05. 

Osborn High School, Manassas, which 
sent in its report on September 21, was 
the first school to complete the Triple- 
Threat Campaign. Sales totaled $6,864.65, 
an amount sufficient to purchase all six 
pieces of equipment. Dumfries Elemen- 
tary School, also in Prince William 
County, earned a citation for sales of 
$6,700.65 during the campaign. 

Other outstanding achievements _re- 
ported to date are Shoemaker High School, 
Gate City, $28,823.00; Warrenton High 
School, $24,035.95; George Washing- 
ton High School, Danville, $35,430.65; 
J. E. B. Stuart School, Richmond, $20,- 
600.55; White Oak School, Stafford 
County, $2,056.80. 

Schools that have not yet reported on 
their Triple-Threat Campaigns should do 
so at once in order to receive the Treas- 
ury Department citation. Copies of the 
application form for the citation may be 
obtained by writing to the Virginia Edu- 
cation War Savings Committee, 214 
North Fifth Street, Richmond 19, Vir- 
ginia. 





SEND IN REPORTS ON TRIPLE- 
THREAT CAMPAIGN NOW 
All schools that have participated 
in the Schools-At-War Triple-Threat 
Campaign should send in reports at 
once to the Virginia Education War 
Savings Committee, 214 N. Fifth 
Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 











Virginia Schools Aid War Fund 

Many Virginia schools have played im- 
portant parts in the national War Fund 
Campaign. The following items are culled 
from the reports of War Fund chairmen: 

E. H. Cunningham, Jr., of Botetourt 
County, writes—‘‘I wish to advise that in 
setting up the goal for this County, we 
asked the School System to raise an 
amount of $150.00. As of December 2, 
1943, the School System raised the 
amount of $623.96 and'I understand that 
there is a possibility of a few extra dol- 
lars yet coming in. I consider that a very 
large amount of the success attained in 
this County’s Campaign is due to the 
School System.”’ 

The Town of Shenandoah, in Page 
County, can well be proud of its school 
and faculty, which reported that $360.00 
had been donated for the War Fund. 

Principal J. M. Garber, of Randolph- 
Henry High School, Charlotte Court 
House, reports that students collected 
$124.00 and presented it to the chair- 
man for the county. 

“In presenting this purse, we staged a 
parade from our school up through the 
town with our band giving some recog- 
nition and advertisement to the launching 
of this drive in our county”, Mr. Garber 
wrote. “Therefore, we feel that we have 
made a contribution to the Virginia War 
Fund.”’ 





Winchester Auction Nets $1,585 

Wendell Barney, chairman of the Win- 
chester War Finance Committee, has re- 
ported that Handley School students pur- 
chased more than 100 articles made in 
their manual training department at a 
War Stamp auction recently, rolling up 
a total of $1,585. Garland R. Quarles, 
Superintendent of Schools, was the auc- 
tioneer. 





Norfolk Schools Set Pace for 
Payroll Savings 

The teachers and employees of the 
Norfolk City School Board have set an 
example in the systematic purchase of 
War Bonds for the entire State this school 
session. With the assistance of Treasury 
Representative L. S. Sherrick, 30 indi- 
vidual units of the teaching staff have 
qualified for the Treasury flag by having 
90 per cent or more of the paid em- 
ployees participating in the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan. Of this number, 5 units have 
qualified for the Treasury T. They are 
the faculties of Frances E. Willard, Bal- 
lentine and Bay View Schools, plus the 
Supervisors Department and the Music 
Department of the system. Each of the 
latter units has 100 per cent participa- 
tion, with 10 per cent or more of the 
gross salary alloted each month for the 
purchase of War Bonds. 
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The following schools have 100 per 
cent participation, though slightly less 
than the 10 per cent gross pay alloted: 
Patrick Henry, Henry Clay, J. E. B. Stu- 
art, Villa Heights, Ocean View, Campo- 
stella Heights, Dunbar, Lincoln, Arm- 
strong, Smallwood, Carey, Smythe, Doug- 
las Park, Titustown, Tucker, Laura E. 


Titus and Physical Education Depart- 
ment. 

Other schools qualifying with 90 per 
cent or more participation are: Ruffner 
Junior High, Gatewood, Madison, Tay- 
lor, Meadowbrook, Booker T. Washing- 
ton High, Price and John T. West schools. 


Teaching Aids and Suggestions 


February Schools-At-War Bulletin: 
Copies of the February issue of the 
Schools-At-War Bulletin for Teachers 
will be mailed directly to each school 
early in January. Any teacher who fails 
to receive a copy is requested to notify 
the Virginia Education War Savings 
Committee, 214 North Fifth Street, Rich- 
mond, 19, Virginia. 

Activity Suggestions: The February 
issue of Schools-At-War contains dia- 
grams and definite instructions for stu- 
dents on How to Build a Stamp Booth, 
How to Make a SCHOOLS-AT-WAR Flag, 
ind How to Make Stamp Corsages. 

Buy-a-Plane Campaign: Many schools 
have requested information concerning the 
purchase of a plane through War Bond 
sales. Detailed instructions will be found 

the February SCHOOLS-AT-WAR. 


Treasure Hunt: The last day of the 
Fourth War Loan, February 15, has been 
set aside as SCHOOLS-AT-WAR Day. A 
feature of the observance will be a school- 
sponsored War Stamp Album Treasure 
Hunt to ferret out partially filled Stamp 
albums and get the owners to turn them 
in for Bonds. It is estimated that over 
a hundred million unfilled albums are in 
American homes. See that pupils cooper- 
ate in locating and filling albums in their 
owrg homes. 

Fourth War Loan: Schools of Vir- 
ginia are asked to cooperate with local 
committees in making the Fourth War 
Loan Drive (January 18-February 15) 
a success. The goal is Fourteen Billion 
Dollars! Every American will have to 
help if this huge sum is to be obtained. 

War Savings Materials: The Rich- 





mond Office of the War Savings Staff has 
obtained a supply of the materials listed 
in the February SCHOOLS-AT-WAR. 
These materials are available to teachers, 
upon request, as long as the supply lasts. 

For English Teachers: The Teacher 
of English and the War Savings Program 
is an excellent booklet of suggestions pre- 
pared by the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English for the Education Section 
of the War Finance Division. Two units 
for high school English classes are also 
outlined. Copies of the booklet may be 
obtained without charge from the Vir- 
ginia Education War Savings Committee. 

For Mathematics Teachers: Teachers 
of mathematics in both elementary and 
high schools will find many valuable sug- 
gestions in The Teacher of Mathematics 
and the War Savings Program, copies of 
which may be obtained from the Vir- 
ginia Committee. . 

For Elementary Schools: Copies of 
Willy Jeep, an attractively illustrated story 
of the experiences of a group of jeeps, 
are available upon request from the War 
Savings Committee. Victory Workbooks, 
No. 1, 2, and 3, can also be supplied in 
quantity to elementary schools requesting 
them. These workbooks provide interest- 
ing activities suitable for children in the 
lower elementary grades. 

















book belongs in every social 


CHANGING CHINA 


MODERN JAPAN 
LANDS DOWN UNDER 


South America. 





NEW! EXCITING! 


Another unit text in the famous FAR EAST 
SERIES, published in collaboration with Amer- 
ican Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. 


20TH CENTURY INDIA 


By Kate L. MircHett and Kumar GosHAL 


Authors who know India first-hand. This 
studies course. 


Other books in the FAR EAST SERIES—are— 
LAND OF THE SOVIETS 


PEOPLES OF THE CHINA SEAS 


30¢ each, plus transportation. 


AMERICANS TOGETHER 


By E. Dwicut SALMON and EvALyn BAyYLe 


The authentic story of the land and people of 


75¢ plus transportation. Order these books now. 


WEBSTER BOOKS for WARTIME—and AFTER 


NDMP WN DS 





Newly Created Text-Workbooks 


For Pre-Induction Training In 


FUNDAMENTALS OF MACHINES 
FUNDAMENTALS OF ELECTRICITY 


By Exttswortu S. Osourn and 
GayLorp C. MONTGOMERY 


These books meet every government requirement for a 
fast course. 


New, fresh material. 

Popular text—workbook form. 

Material organized on unit problem basis. 
Teacher planning reduced to a minimum. 
Perfect balance—theoretical and practical. 
Profusely illustrated. 

Expert authorship. 


And the price—extremely low—72¢ each, plus trans- 


Jor W. Biann, State Representative 
Alberta, Va. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Missouri 


for JANUARY, 1944 
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a ITEMS OF INTEREST TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS ay 
RENEE SS ERAN 


Enrollments in This year’s enroll- 
Colleges Drop’ ments in colleges and 

other institutions of 
higher education are more than one- 
quarter below the 1940 peak, accord- 
ing to a preliminary enrollment sur- 
vey made by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion of the Federal Security Agency. 
This year’s total of about 1,110,500 
persons — 608,050 men and 502,450 
women—represents a decrease of 8 per 
cent below last year’s figures. 

The decrease is particularly heavy in 
teachers colleges and normal schools; 
their present enrollment comes to only 
about 40 per cent of the number pre- 
paring for a teaching career in 1939-40. 


Based on their 
conviction of the 
soundness of the 
Council For Democracy program and 
the sustained excellence of its national 
radio series, a number of educators 
appealed early in 1943 to the Council 
to develop a drama program beamed 
at junior and senior high schools. 

In June, 1943, Harold S. Tuttle, Pro- 
fessor of Education at City College, 
New York, crystallized this general re- 
quest by asking Ernest Angell, Presi- 
dent of the Council, to take on the 
responsibility for producing a series of 
short, vital plays written toward the 
propagation of American faith and 
democracy and the preservation of 
American institutions. These plays 
which are to be used by young Amer- 
icans all over the country are to be 
royalty free. 

The first group of the series was 
presented at the Annual Conference 
of the National Association of Teachers 
of Speech, held at the Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York City, December 28, 
29, and 30, 1943. 


Democracy Plays 
For High Schools 


“Panic and Its Con- 
trol,” a 16-page pam- 
phlet dealing with the 
epidemic of group fear, its conse- 
quences and how panic may be pre- 
vented in places where large numbers 
of people assemble, has been published 
by the National Conservation Bureau, 
accident prevention division of the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Px- 
ecutives. 

The new booklet is intended to serve 
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“Panic and 
Its Control” 





as a practical guide to management 
and supervisors of public auditoriums, 
theatres, churches, schools, restaurants 
and night clubs, lodge rooms, amphi- 
theatres, and other places where large 
groups of people congregate. 

“Panic and Its Control” may be ob- 
tained from the National Conservation 
Bureau, 60 John Street, New York 7, 
N. Y., at 10 cents per copy. 


Schools Cooperate The previous 
With Draft Boards physical and 

mental health of 
registrants is to become a part of their 
Selective Service records. Medical field 
agents, attached to each local draft 
board, will accumulate information on 
a registrant’s work record, health his- 
tory, and social adjustment. This in- 
formation is to be held in strictest 
confidence by the investigators and in- 
duction personnel. 

Secondary schools are expected to 
cooperate in giving educational and so- 
cial adjustment information as well as 
the county health, welfare, and social 
organizations. The schools will pro- 
vide histories on (1) potential regis- 
trants before they leave school through 
graduation, or otherwise; and (2) reg- 
istrants supposedly available for im- 
mediate service. 


High School The enrollment in 
Enrollment Drops the public high 
schools for the 
year 1943-44 is 5,761,000, or about one 
million below the peak enrollment of 
6,714,000 in 1940-41, a preliminary es- 
timate made by the U. S. Office of 
Education of the Federal Security 
Agency indicates, the FSA said today. 
The estimated present enrollment, 
made up of 2,701,000 boys and 3,060,- 
000 girls, is approximately the same 
as the total in 1933-34. The 1943-44 
enrollment is 6.2 per cent less than 
last year, and represents a drop of 
246,000, or 8.3 per cent, among the 
boys, and 135,000, or 4.2 per cent 
among the girls. 

Enrollments in the junior and senior 
classes of high schools have declined 
between 9 and 10 per cent since last 
year. The number of boys declined 
about 15 per cent, the number of girls 
about 5 per cent. This drop is prob- 
ably accounted for by the large num- 





bers of students who have left school 
for work in industry and for service 
in the armed forces. 


Secondary-school so- 
cial-studies teachers 
will be pleased to 
know that four new Resource Units 
in the “Problems in American Life” 
series have just been published. These 
are: No. 16, America’s Schools; No. 17, 
The Health of a Nation; No. 18, Poli- 
tics in Action; and No. 19, The Amer- 
ican Standard of Living. Each Re- 
source Unit consists of two parts. Part 
I is an up-to-date, scholarly and com- 
prehensive analysis of a current social 
problem written by an eminent social 
scientist; Part Il, prepared by a mas- 
ter teacher, gives the application of the 
topic in the secondary-school class- 
room, and it contains many carefully 
selected teaching aids such as activi- 
ties, reading references, visual aids, 
and helps on evaluation. Units sell for 
30 cents each; four for $1.00, with dis- 
counts on quantity orders. (Orders 
amounting to $1.00 or less must be 
accompanied by remittance.) Order 


New Resource 
Units Ready 





WORLD’S RECORD ALBACORE 

Caught by Lt. John J. Williams, 
U.S.N.R., October 15, 1943, “Some- 
where in Pacific” on feather lure by 
trolling. Weight 86% lIbs., length 5 
ft., girth 36 in. Former record— 
66% lbs.—1912. Mr. Williams was 
formerly principal at Callands and 
at Colonial Beach. 
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from the National Council for the So- 
cial Studies, or the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. A complete list of 
titles published in this series will be 
furnished free upon request. 


School Aid Asked Official records of 
In Polio Fight The National 

Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis show that most of 
the more than 12,000 cases of polio- 
myelitis reported in the United States 
during 1943 involved children between 
the ages of five and fifteen. Many of 
them will still be patients in 1944, 
and some for years thereafter. 


To aid the National Foundation in 
its Annual Appeal for funds, January 
14 to 31, to care for those afflicted 
and continue its important research 
program seeking the cause, cure and 
prevention of infantile paralysis, there 
are several ways in which schools 
and school children can cooperate. 
This year’s suggestions include: 

1. Dedication of an “Infantile Pa- 
ralysis Week” during which special 
events will be held and children will 
help distribute the President’s Birth- 
day Greeting Cards, collection boxes, 
posters and other matter. 

2. Hold inter-class or intra-mural 
poster and essay contests based on 
the fight against infantile paralysis. 

3. Dramatic programs and recita- 
tions in school auditoriums. 

4. Evening programs in auditoriums 
featuring talks by local doctors or 
nurses, advising parents of the symp- 
toms of infantile paralysis and de- 
scribing the action to be taken when 
those symptoms appear. 

5. Hold a bazaar in the school audi- 
torium with the children offering for 
sale articles made by themselves in 
sewing or manual training classes, the 
proceeds to be turned over to the 
National Foundation. 

6. Let “Infantile Paralysis Week’’ 
be a “Do Without Week”. Place a 
special box in each classroom and sug- 
gest that the children do without such 
luxuries as candy, ice cream, movies, 
etc., and each day drop the money 
they would have spent on these things 
in the “Do Without Box’”’. 


Dead 
JOIN THE MARCH OF DIMES 





FIGHT parausis 


JANUARY 14-31 yyy 


It is suggested that schools cooper- 
ate to the fullest extent with the Na- 
tional Foundation during its Fund- 
Raising Appeal to carry on its impor- 
tant work. 


for JANUARY, 1944 








THIS YEAR Yocz THIS 
Land of Romance 
BY MOTION PICTURE 


Greatly reduced travel facilities 
make it necessary now for many to 
forego their desire to travel in Old 
Virginia. But despite this handi- 
cap, you can still see Virginia — 
by motion picture. Many films on 
this land of romance are at your dis- 
posal, absolutely free, except for the 
cost of shipping .. . and as many 
films as can be used at one time may 
be borrowed. 


Write for FREE Pictorial Booklet. 
Address: 








The Following Pictures 
are Available 


Thomas Jefferson and Monticello; 
Stratford the Home of the Lees; 
Old Dominion State; George Wash- 
ington's Virginia; Luray Caverns 
and Shenandoah National Park; 
The Power Behind The Nation; 
Colonial National Historical Park; 
Apples; All American; Natural 
Bridge and Historic Lexington; 
Shenandoah National Park; and 
Wonders of the World. Detailed 
information concerning these films 
will be supplied upon request. 





VIRGINIA 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


Room 853, 914 CAPITOL STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 





Full information concerning the An- 
nual Appeal may be had by contacting 
local chairman or local Chapters of 
the National Foundation. They also 
will furnish publicity aids and cooper- 
ate in any way they can. 


Citizens for The National Council 
A New World for the Social Studies 

announces a change 
in plans for its 1943 yearbook. In 
place of the previously announced 
yearbook it will issue an especially 
timely and important book entitled 
Citizens for a New World, edited by 
Erling M. Hunt and prepared with the 


cooperation of the Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace. 
Members of the National Council for 
the Social Studies will receive this 
volume as part of their membership; 
others may purchase it for $2.00. The 
book deals with the problems and is- 
sues related to the making of the peace 
and to post-war international organi- 
zation. It is designed as an authori- 
tative guide to aid teachers in organiz- 
ing study units and to stimulate the 
thinking of all people on this vital 
topic. This change in plans will cause 
a delay in the distribution of the year- 
book, but it is expected that Citizens 
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A Message to the Educators of the Nation 
from the Director of the Mint 


You will recall that about a year ago an appeal was made to you, and 
to other educators over the country, to assist the Mint in its effort to 
induce the public to return to circulation small coins lying idle in recep- 
tacles in the homes. The purpose, as explained, was to reduce the require- 
ments of the Mint for the strategic metals consumed in minor coins. 

The magnitude of the response to that appeal was most gratifying. The 
supplemental supply of coins provided thereby relieved a shortage that 
had become serious by reason of the abnormal demand occasioned by the 
war, added to the usual heavy pre-Christmas orders. 

The superb cooperation of teachers and pupils was evidenced in reports 
and lettors from all sections. While expressing my personal appreciation 
and that of the Treasury Department for the aid you rendered, I write to 
say that an even heavier demand for small coins, especially the one-cent 
piece has materialized this year. Although the Mints have produced nearly 
three billion pennies during the past three years, this supply, added to 
pieces already in circulation, is insufficient to meet the unprecedented 
requirements of our war-time economy. 

In view of the fact that the metals expended in such quantity for minor 
coinage are essential to the manufacture of guns, cartridges, planes, ships 
and. the like, the economical use of these metals is a vital war-time neces- 
sity. Into three billion coins above-mentioned, there went 10,000 tons of 
strategic metals. 

Therefore, I again ask the favor of your assistance in the launching of 
another nation-wide drive to get idle coins back into circulation. The 
schools and colleges offer an excellent medium through which to reach 
young people and their families at home. 

The simple message that small coins should not be hoarded, but used, 
as a patriotic act, just as larger coins and currency are used in the market 
place, should bring back a vast amount into circulation. Where coins are 
accumulated as a measure of thrift, it is suggested that War Savings 
Stamps be substituted. If you will see that the enclosed letter is read to 
the students under you and will otherwise give your moral support to the 





project outlined, you will undoubtedly contribute much to its success. 


Sincerely yours, 


NELLIE TAYLOE ROSS 
Director of the Mint. 








for a New World will be ready for dis- 
tribution some time in January, 1944. 
Because this volume will be one of 
the most important publications ever 
issued by the NCSS the officers believe 
that the added benefit to members will 
more than offset any disadvantages 
which might result from the delay in 
publication. 


Private Business A Directory of all 
Schools Directory private business 
schools in the 
United States giving data regarding 
the faculty, courses of study, equip- 
ment, etc. of each has been prepared 
and is now available upon request to 
all superintendents, high school prin- 
cipals, vocational advisers and guid- 
ance officers in high schools. This 
Directory contains 84 pages and was 
prepared primarily for use by the va- 
rious governmental agencies in the 
present war emergency training pro- 
gram. A copy of the Directory may be 
secured, without cost, by addressing a 
request to the War Emergency Council 
of Private Business Schools, 839 17th 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Awards for Pi Lambda Theta an- 
Research nounces two awards of 

$400 each, to be granted 
on or before September 15, 1944, for 
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significant research studies in educa- 
tion. An unpublished study on any 
aspect of the professional problems of 
women may be submitted. 

Three copies of the final report of 
the completed research study shall be 
submitted to the Committee on Studies 
and Awards by August 1, 1944. Infor- 
mation concerning the awards and the 
form in which the final report shall 
be prepared will be furnished upon 
request to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Studies and Awards, May 
Seagoe, University of California at 
Los Angeles, Los Angeles, California. 


Erpi Films Sold Acquisition of Erpi 
To Britannica Classroom Films 

Inc. from Western 
Electric Company by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Inc. was announced De- 
cember 3rd by William Benton, chair- 
man of the board of Britannica, and 
vice president of the University of 
Chicago, to which the 175-year old 
publishing organization was given last 
January by Sears Roebuck & Com- 
pany. 

Ownership of Erpi Classroom Films 
Inc. brings into the Britannica organ- 
ization the world’s largest producer 
and distributor of instructional sound 
films. Included in the transfer are the 
negatives and prints of Erpi’s com- 





plete production of over 200 educa- 
tional subjects in sixteen fields of 
knowledge. 


Brotherhood Week The theme ofthe 
In Wartime annual observ- 

ance of Brother- 
hood Week, February 20-26, 1944, is 
“Brotherhood or Chaos—History Shall 
Not Repeat Itself’. Three thousand 
communities in the United States par- 
ticipated in the 1943 observance, with 
schools and colleges taking a conspic- 
uous part. Free program aids, includ- 
ing pageants, plays, posters, a movie, 
and outlines of other activities are 
available for this year’s observance 
by writing the sponsoring agency, The 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 730 Southern Building, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 


Timely Virginia “County and Com- 
Bulletins munity Standards 

and Planning” and 
“The Virginia Rural Health and Med- 
ical Care Study—A Progress Report 
and Related Questions” are two. new 
bulletins of great interest to rural 
leaders and all forward-looking citi- 
zens. They were both prepared by 
W. E. Garnett, Rural Sociologist, be- 
ing Nos. 26 and 27 in the series of 
Rural Sociology reports. They can be 
had from the Virginia Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Blacksburg for 
the asking. 

The County and Community Stand- 
ards bulletin brings together in readily 
usable form significant data as to pre- 
vailing conditions in each county and 
most of the communities of the State. 
The showing of each county as com- 
pared to the State average is given. 
No one having to do with post-war ad- 
justments can afford to be without 
this bulletin for his own county. 

The Rural Health and Medical Care 
report gives interesting figures as to 
the prevailing rural medical care sit- 
uation in Virginia and raises many 
questions as to possible ways of im- 
proving the situation. 


6,000,000 War Approximately 6,- 
Workers Trained 000,000 men and 

women have been 
given training since July 1, 1940, 
under the program of Vocational 
Training for War Production Workers, 
according to a report made by L. S. 
Hawkins, Director of Vocational Train- 
ing for War Production Workers, and 
J. C. Wright, Assistant U. S. Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education. This 
vocational training program for war 
workers is conducted through state 
boards of vocational education and 
public schools and in cooperation with 
the U. S. Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency. 
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Order from your school supply dealer. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


74 Park Street 200 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 811 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 7, Ill. 
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We specialize in producing school and college 
printing—Catalogs, booklets, bulletins, folders, 
printed forms of all kinds. Send us your in- 
quires and be assured of. fine quality work at 


the right price. 


cows 


WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY 


11-13-15 North Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


SCHOOL PRINTING— 
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Members Present: 


Resolved: 


and feasible, and 


_ 


gram? 


adequate education? 


we YN 


ment and tenure of teachers? 


cation more effective? 
quate program of education? 
ment of schools? 
its citizens? 
Brief Materials for Reference: 
Education. 
of Virginia. 


cation Association. 
Suggested Participants: 


*Attended in unofficial capacity. 





Joint Meeting of Committees on Education and Industry 
John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, December 14, 1943 


Business Men: T. Brady Saunders, Richmond;* Leonard A. Blackburn, 
Richmond; Thomas C. Boushall, Richmond ;* 
C. B. Robertson, Norfolk; Paul Miller, Richmond; Frank G. Louthan, 
Richmond; Burton J. Ray, Franklin.** 

Educators: G. Tyler Miller, Front Royal; Dr. Francis G. Lankford, 
Richmond; Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, Richmond; B. D. French, Bristol; 
Francis S. Chase, Richmond; R. L. Stanley, Newport News.** 

The Committee after considerable discussion adopted the following 
on motion by Mr. Chase, seconded by Mr. Louthan: 


1. That the State Committee on Education and Industry undertake 
to stimulate the formation of local committees to arrange con- 
ferences of education and industry in a limited number of cen- 
ters in various parts of the State; 

2. That the Committee outline suggested discussion topics for the 
guidance of local committees, including one on “What Changes 
Should Be Made in Education to Meet Virginia’s Present and 
Postwar Needs?” (See outline below) ; 

3. That the local conferences pursue the study of the selected topics 
through such meetings and other means as may seem desirable 


4. That a State-wide conference be held about a year hence for 
discussion of the findings of local conferences. 


WHAT CHANGES SHOULD BE MADE IN EDUCATION TO MEET 
VIRGINIA’S PRESENT AND POSTWAR NEEDS? 
What deficiencies have been revealed in Virginia’s educational pro- 


What are the basic causes of these deficiencies? 
Is the per pupil expenditure in Virginia sufficient to provide an 


Is there a shortage of competent school personnel? 

Are salaries of teachers in this community and in the State ade- 
quate to attract well qualified teachers? How do they compare 
with those paid for other employment with similar working condi- 
tions and training requirements? 

6. What can be done to improve practices in the employment assign- 


7. What changes in school offerings are needed to provide education 
for work? How can business cooperate in making vocational edu- 


8. Is the State providing sufficient financial support to assure an ade- 
Is local support adequate? 
9. What economies and improvements can be made in the manage- 


10. What other changes are needed in order to give Virginia an edu- 

cational program that will meet the present and postwar needs of 
Report of Virginia State Chamber of Commerce Study of High School 
Report of Richmond Sales Executives Club on the Educational System 
Current Comment on Virginia Education, published by the Virginia Edu- 
Representatives of all types of business and industrial enterprises, 


agricultural and professional groups, labor leaders, civic organizations, 
college and school representatives. 


**Not present for meeting on December 14. 


W. M. Bassett, Bassett - 








Making smart look- 
ing new clothes 
from old is a smart 
project for a sewing class to under- 
take in the spring of 1944. Every idle 
garment of good fabric routed from a 
closet and put to use is just that much 
less drain on the country’s supplies of 
new material and on industry. 


Project for 
Sewing Classes 


For teachers who include make- 
overs in clothing conservation study, 
there is help in ‘‘Make-overs From 
Men’s Suits,” Leaflet No. 230, prepared 
by a clothing specialist of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. The leaflet 
offers practical suggestions on ripping 
and preparing a suit, planning and 
adapting the new garment to fit the 





A D A ia S 7 VASHINGTON NEEDS TEACHERS 


e tremendous expansion of this world capital is creating many 
new opportunities for placements. Write now for information. 

TEACHERS AGENCY (formerly— Washington Schools Association) 
COLORADO BUILDING—I4th & G, N. W—WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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pieces at hand, and placing the pat- 
tern. A number of examples are illus- 
trated. 


A school teacher may obtain copies 
free from the Office of Information, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


New Picture “Get Acquainted 
Charts Announced with Soya Flour 

and Grits,” runs 
the title and friendly advice of a new 
set of picture charts prepared as a 
visual teaching aid by home economists 
of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


In the year ahead, more than 300,- 
000,000 pounds of flour and grits from 
the soybean will be available for civil- 
ians in this country. Since these are 
low-cost, protein-rich foods, and foods 
that also contribute calcium, riboflavin, 
and thiamine, they provide a valuable 
addition to the American food supply 
any time—and especially so in a time 
like this. And since they are new to 
most families, there is an educational 
job to be done, in nutrition groups 
and classrooms, to explain the why and 
how of soya use. These points the 
charts make in big clear pictures, 
sketches, and brief text. 


Four to the set, the soya charts are 
14% by 20 inches, printed in brown 
and peach ink. They may be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. Price: 
20 cents for the set of 4. 

There is a growing list of picture 
charts along similar lines prepared by 
the Department of Agriculture’s home 
economists, which can help teachers 
and other leaders put across lessons 
for wartime living. Here is a partial 
roundup of these visual materials, all 
obtainable by purchase from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents. 


Ready for the food preservation sea- 
son of 1944 are charts on “Home 
Canning” (50 cents for the set of 20). 
In clear, action pictures, this set 
shows step by step how to can a fruit 
and a vegetable, also how to use dif- 
ferent types of glass jars and clo- 
sures, steam pressure canners, and 
other equipment. 

For classes in nutrition and food 
conservation, there is a set called “Get 
the Good From Your Food” (25 cents 
for set of 10), which shows in many 
close-ups how to keep air, heat, and 
water from taking undue toll of “the 
good” in daily meals. A companion 
set, “Fight Food Waste in the Home” 
(25 cents for set of 10), points out 
right ways to keep food until eating 
time, to ward off wilting, spoilage, and 
other causes of loss. 

To teach conservation of household 
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Radio Music Programs—1944 


Selected by 
Alpha Corinne Mayfield 
University of Virginia 


EW T 

SUNDAY 

8:00 a.m.—Organ Recital, WEAF 

3:45 am.—The Navy Sings, WABC 

8:45 a.m.—Masterworks Music, 
WNYC 

10:00 a.m.—Opera Exerpts, WNYC 

10:30 a.m.—Wings Over Jordan, 
WABC 

12:00 m.—Salt Lake City Choir, 
WABC 


2:30 p.m.—John Charles Thomas, 


o 


3:00 p.m.—N. Y. Philharmonic Sym- 
phony, WABC 

4:30 p.m.—Kostelanetz Orchestra, 
WABC 

4:30 p.m.—Metropolitan Opera Audi- 
tions, WJZ 

5:00 p.»m.—NBC Symphony, WEAF 

5:00 p. m.—Family Hour, WABC 

5:30 p.m.—Musical Steelmakers, 
WI; 


NJZ 

5 :30 p.m.—New Friends of Music, 
WOXR 

9:00 p.m.—Cleveland Symphony, 
WOR 

9:30 p.m.—Album of Familiar Music, 
WEAF 

10:00 p.m.—Spitalny All-Girl Orches- 
tra, WEAF 

MONDAY 

8:30 p.m.—Firestone (Barlow— 


Crooks) WEAF 


9:00 p.m.—Telephone (Good soloists ) 


F 
10:00 p.m.—Orchestra (Antoine ) 
WEAF 
TUESDAY 
9:15 a.m.—American School of the 
Air, WABC 


7:30 p.m.—Orchestra and Nadine 
Conner, WEAF 

7 :30 p.m.—Metropolitan Opera 
U.S.A., WJZ. 

WEDNESDAY 

7:30 p.m.—Eddy Brown Orchestra, 
WOXR 

10:00 p.m.—Great Moments in Music 
(opera) WABC 

10:30 p.m.—Alex Templeton and Or- 
chestra, WABC 


THURSDAY 

10 :30 a.m.—Gilbert-Sullivan Music, 
WOXR 

10:45 a.m.—First Piano Quartet, 
WEAF 

10:30 p.m.—New World Music, 
WEAF 

FRIDAY 

10:45 a.m.—First Piano Quartet, 
WEAF 

8:00 p.m.—Manners, Graham, Black, 
WEAF 

8 :30 p.m.—Singer and Pianist, 
WNYC 

SATURDAY 


2:00 p.m.—Metropolitan Opera, WJZ 

5:00 p.m.—Sigma Alpha Iota, 
WNYC : 

5 :30 p.m.—Victory Concert, WNYC 

8:15 p.m.—Boston Symphony, WJZ 











equipment in classroom and home is 
the aim of the charts “Make Your 
Equipment Last’ (50 cents for set of 
10). Another set advises, “Repair 
Your Elertric Cords” (30 cents for 
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set of 6), and shows how. And still 
another, ‘““Make Your Rubber Last” (10 
cents for set of 5), shows care and 
repair techniques for household article; 
and clothing of this precious material. 


An intensified use 
of non - theatrical 
motion pictures 
and a complete mobilization of all 
16mm film projectors in the nation 
for the war information program were 
recommended today by the National 
Advisory and Policy Committee on 
Non-Theatrical Films which has just 
closed a two-day meeting with the 
Bureau of Motion Pictures of the Of- 
fice of War Information. 

The Committee urged the release of 
additional informational films which 
treat in a realistic fashion combat 
reports, war bonds and inflation, man- 
power and increased production, con- 
servation and salvage, food and nutri- 
tion, and other vital war problems. 

Among those attending the sessions 


Virginians on 
OWI Committee 








How adequate schools, adequately 
equipped, and better paid teachers 
bring a dollar and cents return to 
community, state and nation, is the 
theme of a new sound motion pic- 
ture, “Where Dollars Make Sense”. 
Production of this motion picture 
has been assigned to The Jam Handy 
Organization, Detroit, Mich., by its 
sponsors—The National School Serv- 
ice Institute of Chicago. 

Upon completion, prints or copies 
in 16 mm. will be made available for 
showing before special groups, in- 
cluding PTA, business men’s and 
business women’s clubs and organi- 
zations, tax-payers, and civic groups. 
The picture dramatizes the new and 
growing needs of schools to provide 
the kind of education the community 
must have to meet the new demands 
inevitable in the postwar world. 








were J. M. Stackhouse, National As- 
sociation of Visual Education Dealers, 
Richmond, Va., and George B. Zehmer, 
National University Extension Asso- 
ciation, University of Virginia. 











Photograph courtesy New Jersey 
Educational Review 


greatest, there is a real scarcity. 





A Helpful Hint for You 


Everyone and everything being as helpful 
as possible these days aids this Nation at its 
gigantic job. .. . Now, Mother’s little help- 
ers aren’t always as pleased with their home 
tasks as they might be nor even with their 
homework from school. But if this little tip 
concerning chewing Gum is a help to improve “‘attitude,’’ helps a 
child do his tasks with better grace—isn’t it worth considering? .. . 
Munition workers employed on jobs that are particularly irksome 
and monotonous, have found that enjoying some delicious, wel- 
come Wrigley’s Spearmint as they work, makes all the difference 
in the world to them. The big treat makes them more content and 
happier and their work seems to go off smoother for all concerned. 
.. . In so many big and little ways Chewing Gum has proved a 
help that the demand has gone in leaps and bounds; and in a quality 


product, such as Wrigley’s Spearmint where the demand is naturally 


We can not produce more Wrigley’s Spearmint under war conditions. To reduce 
its quality and so by cheapening it to put more on the market we will not do. 

. There is something to be done, however—and although it might seem 
strange to you as a teacher to be recommending Gum—may we ask that when 
you stress ‘Do Not Chew Gum in School’’—you say “‘Reserve it for Home and 


only there when and where it can really help you.’ 


> 
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Edited by ELtinor Preston 


BROWN, ROBERT T. Modern Latin 
Conversation. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company. ($.40 list) 

Modern Latin Conversation is the an- 
swer to the need of many Latin teachers 
for something to bring Latin alive to to- 
day's boys and girls. Spoken Latin is 
made human, natural, and interesting in 
this text designed to aid high school pupils 
to express modern ideas in classical Latin. 
Practice and the elimination of many rules 
that have made the language one for 
classicists and scholars makes the speaking 
of Latin easy for ordinary intelligent boys 
and girls. The eighteen lessons deal with 
phases of modrn life of interest to young 
people such as school, community, home, 
and sports (including football) often with 
a humorous touch. Intended for sight 
reading following elementary Latin, Mod- 
ern Latin Conversation is for students 
in the first three years of high school. 
Convenient vocabularies at the end of each 
lesson are given in addition to an in- 
clusive and practical general vocabulary 
providing groundwork for easy Latin con- 
versation; also includes appendices show- 
ing Latin equivalents of many commonly 
used expressions——- names of countries, 
cities, months, days of the week, etc. 


SICKELS, DOROTHY JUDD. Riding 
the Air. New York: American Book 
Company. ($.84 list) 

The ease with which a present-day 
traveler can cross oceans and continents 
means much for civilization, for the na- 
tions of the world are becoming better 
and better acquainted with another. The 
United Nations are determined that air- 
planes shall serve only friendly purposes 
and that is why young Americans will 
do well to become thoroughly familiar 
with aviation and all its possibilities. 
This little book is just the thing for in- 
termediate grade children—simple yet full 
of fact—tracing the history of man’s at- 
tempt to fly from Icarus to the airplanes 
of tomorrow. More factual material than 
the average elementary book on this sub- 
ject, accompanied by illustrative drawings 


BRADLEY, A. D. and UPTON, CLIF- 
FORD B. Air Navigation Work- 
book: a course in graphic mathe- 
matics. New York: American Book 
Company. 

This book is best described in excerpts 
from the preface as follows: 
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‘*This book provides fully for the top- 
ics in air navigation recommended in a 
recent report issued jointly by the VU. S. 
Office of Education and the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, and 
approved by the army, the navy, and the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. This 
report gives suggestions on teaching of 
mathematics in preinduction courses in 
secondary schools and recommends that 
unimportant topics in mathematics be 
omitted in order to have time to intro- 
duce simple work in air and marine navi- 
gation”. . . . ““The work in navigation 
in this book consists mainly of scale draw- 
ing, hence the knowledge of mathematics 
needed in order to study it profitably is 
limited to the elementary facts of geome- 
try. No knowledge of trigonometry is 
required. This book may be used to sup- 
plement classses in geometry, algebra, trig- 
onometry, general mathematics and sci- 
ence, or it may be used as an introduc- 
tion to special intensive courses in air 
navigation’. Although in workbook 
form, it is ‘complete in itself’’; no other 
text being required. Clear explanations 
of each topic are given in non-technical 
language, with an abundance of exercises. 


STEWART, MAXWELL S. Our Neigh- 
bors Across the Pacific. St. Louis: 
Webster Publishing Company. 

America has long realized its indebted- 
ness to Europe, but too often it has been 

overlooked that the East had developed a 

high degree of culture and civilization 

when our ancestors in Europe were still 
savage tribesmen, and that many of our 
arts really came from the East by way of 

Europe. The eastern countries are becom- 

ing more and more important in the world 

today and it is evident that they will play 
an increasingly important role in the years 
to come. Americans, therefore, must recog- 
nize the place, the importance, and inate 
power of the heretofore weak Far Eastern 
countries. This book is designed to give 
an introduction to some of these coun- 
tries—their customs, culture, and habits 
of living. Australia and the lands ‘‘down 
under’’, Changing China, Peoples of the 

China Seas, Land of the Soviets, and 

Modern Japan are presented in an inter- 

esting readable style with many clear-cut 

photographic illustrations. The approach 
to the study of these countries is some- 
what different—each country being studied 
for itself and its importance to us now 





and in the days to come, rather than as 
just another country in some far off con- 
tinent—the approach of today’s smaller 
world, 


SALMON, E. DWIGHT, and BAYLE, 
EVALYN. Americans Together. St. 
Louis: Webster Publishing Com- 
pany. ($1.00 list) 

This timely book on Latin America 
for the upper grades emphasizes the fact 
that neighbors should be friends and that 
we must know and understand our neigh- 
bors in order to be friends with them. 
The geography and history of the Latin 
American countries are given as a founda- 
tion for the discussions of the differences 
in language, customs, economics, civiliza- 
tion, and present status of these countries 
and North America. The illustrations are 
photographs of real places and people, 
portraying the old and the new, the his- 
toric and the progressive sides of these too 
little understood countries. In addition, 
decorative motifs at the head of each 
chapter are symbolic of various aspects of 
Latin American life and are explained in 
an appendix. There is also a pronouncing 
glossary of Latin American words, par- 
ticularly place names. 


ATWOOD, WALLACE W., and 
THOMAS, HELEN GOSS. The 
American Nations. Boston: Ginn 
and Company. ($1.68 list) 

This new geography of the western 
hemisphere, by recognized authorities in 
the field, aims to strengthen the pupil's 
appreciation of the United States—its re- 
sources and its use of them, to make him 
more hemisphere-minded, and to prepare 
him to understand postwar problems of 
America as well as those of America at 
war. The study of the United States is 
regional—five groups of states—a method 
recognized as superior for explaining the 
life and activities of people, and a series 
of regional maps is provided. Adequate 
attention is given to Alaska, the Ha- 
waiian Islands, Philippines, and American 
lands in the West Indies as well as to the 
northern part of the continent—Canada, 
Newfoundland, and Labrador. The treat- 
ment of Latin America is full, discussing 
not only geographic factors but also race 
and culture, so that the pupil may have 
a real insight into the way of life of our 
neighbors to the south. It also clarifies 
relationships between Latin American 
countries and the United States and their 
contribution to the war and to our win- 
ning the war. There is a chapter on the 
United States in its global setting and 
discussion of our bordering oceans, island 
bases, defenses, and freedom of the seas. 
There are numerous references to flying 
and many aerial photographs. Maps are 
simple, practical and abundant. Work- 
book and Teacher's Manual available, 
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GWYNN, J. MINOR. Curriculum Prin- 
ciples and Social Trends. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. ($.3.50 
list) 

Ward G. Reeder, in his editor’s intro- 
duction, says this is “‘an outstanding con- 
tribution to the literature of the curricu- 
lum’’. The book discusses the evolution 
of the curriculum in the elementary and 
secondary schools of the United States 
and it gives special emphasis to recent 
curricular developments. It describes nu- 
merous curricular experiments which have 
been conducted in various schools and 
school systems. It relates all curricular 
developments and experiments to current 
social trends, and it constructively dis- 
cusses those experiments and trends. It 
integrates good practice and sound theory; 
it tells how and why. It takes a middle- 
of-the-road position between extreme pro- 
gressivism and extreme fundamentalism. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. 
The Health of Children in Occupied 
Europe. International Labor Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

[his pamphlet, just released by the In- 
ternational Labor Office, is the first survey 
of its kind in the field. It describes in 
detail the effects of malnutrition and lack 
of adequate clothing, shelter, and fuel on 
the children of occupied countries. It 
presents problems which will have to be 
faced immediately after the war in re- 
building the health of children in Europe. 
Such a study of the effects of war on the 
health of children will be essential to the 
preparation of any program of child pro- 
tection in this and other countries. 


VICKERY, WILLIAM E., and COLE, 
STEWART G. Intercultural Edu- 
cation in American Schools. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. ($1.00 
list ) 

Increasing concern among teachers over 
the rise of intercultural and interracial 
antagonism, which will be aggravated 
even more in the years directly following 
the war, has stimulated wide interest in 
the latent resources of education to meet 
the problem. This volume, the first of a 
series Of teachers’ manuals and classroom 
units-of-work, introduces the reader to the 
nature of the problem of how to educate 
for a sympathetic understanding and han- 
dling of the race and cultural relation- 
ships in American society. And it sup- 
plies a background and specific suggestions 
regarding the use of teaching material to 
widen understanding among those with 
different racial and cultural backgrounds. 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT 
OUTSTANDING BOOKS 
ARRANGED BY 





GRADE LEVELS 


Reviewer 
MARJORIE L. DEARHART, Librarian 
John Marshall High School 
Richmond 


Grades 1-3 


Hiding Places. LOUISE P. WOODCOCK. 
Illustrations by ESPHYR SLOBOD- 
KINA. N. Y., Wm. R. Scott, 1943. 
$.75* 

The story of Peter and Tuffy, his dog, 
who amused themselves while Mother was 
away, trying to find the surprise that she 
had hidden for Peter. Possesses that air 
of suspense so welcomed by little tots. 


Little Cat Lost. ELVIRA GARNER. Pic- 
tures by DIANA THORNE. N. Y., 
Messner. 1943. $1.60* 

The little kitten who lived in the fine 
house was called Bagatelle because that is 
the French word meaning “‘just a trifle’’. 
Because he was always under foot, Baga- 
telle was taken away from the big house 
and left in the country where he was much 
happier. 


Pierre Pidgeon. LEE KURZMAN. Pictures 
by ARNOLD EDWIN BARE. N. Y.., 
Houghton, 1943. $1.50* 

Pierre Pidgeon earned the money to buy 
the boat in the glass bottle in Mr. 
LeClerc’s shop by posing for a picture, 
but no sooner had he left the shop than 
he broke the bottle. He was very unhappy. 
until he discovered how to make the ship 
model ‘‘live’’ in the bottle again. Excel- 
lent picture of the Gaspé county. 


Grades 4-7 


Keystone Kids. JOHN R. TUNIS. N. Y., 
Harcourt, 1943. $1.50* 

Spike and Bob Russell played that key- 
stone combination of second base and 
short stop. Because they were so outstand- 
ing a combination, they advanced from 
minor League baseball to playing on the 
Dodgers and Spike, the older brother, be- 
came manager of that team. The author 
has given us not only another exciting 
and fast moving story but a lesson in ra- 
cial tolerance and ‘“‘pull togetherness’’ in 
his account of Spike's battle to combat 
antisemitism. 


The Land of the Polish People. ERIC P. 
KELLY. N.Y.,Stokes., 1943. $1.50* 

Eric Kelly has given us in this book 
the history, legends, customs, dress, out- 
standing men and women, and a descrip- 
tion of some of the cities such as Khar- 


Editor 
NANCY HOYLE 
Assistant Supervisor, School Libraries 
State Board of Education 


kov, Warsaw, Wilno, and Gdynia, but 
above all he has portrayed the uncon- 
querable determination and spirit that are 
Poland. Photographs are extremely good 
and add much to the text. Also gives a 
key of pronunciation. This book is the 
first in a series of books on the peoples of 
the United Nations. 


Paul Revere, Patriot on Horseback. FRAN- 
CES ROGERS and ALICE BEARD. 
N. Y., Stokes, 1943. $1.50* 

We think of Paul Revere mostly as the 
man who made that memorable midnight 
ride. The authors, through interesting and 
everyday happenings, portray Revere also 
as an ardent patriot and fighter for liberty, 
an excellent dentist, engraver, silversmith, 
worker in copper, and foundryman, An 
exceptional book on Revere and worth- 
while as an authentic picture of Revolu- 
tionary wartimes. 


High School 


Brahms, the Master. MADELINE GOSS 
and ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER. 
Holt, 1943. $1.88* 

Johannes Brahms, the fair haired, blue- 
eyed, little boy of the slums of Hamburg, 
became one of the greatest composers of 
the world. His early struggles were many, 
but because of his unusual talents free les- 
lons were given him by excellent teachers. 
One of his dearest friends was Joachim, 
the famous violinist, and through him he 
met Robert and Clara Schumann and 
Liszt. He is portrayed as a kindly gruff- 
spoken man, a lover of children and prac- 
tical jokes. 


Leathernecks: Our Marines in Fact and 
Picture. ROLFE BOSWELL. N. Y., 
Crowell, 1943. $1.88* 

This month marks one hundred sixty- 
eight years of Marine service to the world. 
All of that colorful history from 1775 to 
Guadalcanal is presented in this book, The 
Marine's ‘“‘boot’’ training is discussed in 
detail; also advanced training in special- 
ized schools, etc. There is also a very in- 
teresting chapter on the women’s branch 
of the Marine Corps. This book is defi- 
nitely a ‘‘must’’ for picturing the Corps 
from every angle. 


*Net delivered price to Virginia Publie 
Schools. 
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Kany: 


SPANISH TEXTS 
for 
Today’s 


Classes 


Kany: 





* 


Swain: 
With special 
emphasis on 


LATIN 
AMERICA 





ELEMENTARY SPANISH CONVERSATION 
INTERMEDIATE SPANISH CONVERSATION 
ADVANCED SPANISH CONVERSATION 


Turk and Brady: SPANISH LETTER WRITING 


SPOKEN SPANISH FOR FLYING CADETS 
AND OUR ARMED FORCES 


Kany: SPOKEN SPANISH FOR TRAVELERS AND STUDENTS 
RUMBO A MEXICO 


Castillo and Sparkman: 
Intermediate: 


Book Six. 
Book Seven. 
Book Eight. 
Book Nine. 
Book Ten. 


Un vuelo a México 


Volando por Sudamérica 
Un vuelo sobre los Andes 


GRADED SPANISH READERS 


De México a Guatemala 
En Guatemala 




















HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street, New York 14, N. Y. 














Over 350,000 copies have been 
used by first and second graders 


FIRST and SECOND 


NUMBER BOOKS 


By John R. Clark, Arthur S. Otis 
and Caroline Hatton 


In these two books is provided well-planned 
practice—a continuity of activity and expe- 
rience which leads to mastery of simple 
arithmetic meanings, facts, and skills. A 
minimum vocabulary allows even a beginner 
in reading to progress without difficulty. 


By the same authors 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC THROUGH EXPERIENCE 


Complete course of study and methods guide 
for the first two grades. 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 


Represented by C. G. Batey, P. O. Box 170, Richmond 
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“Invaluable in classes in speech” 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


By 


JOHN S. KENYON, Professor of the English 
Language in Hiram College, and 

THOMAS A. KNOTT, Professor of English 
in the University of Michigan. 


@ This new phonetic pronouncing diction- 
ary serves for the speech of the United States, a 
purpose comparable to that served for Southern 
British English by Professor Daniel Jones’s Eng- 
lish Pronouncing Dictionary. 


@ The vocabulary includes the great body 
of common words in use in America. Having in 
mind the needs of students, the editors have in- 
cluded many American proper names and many 
historical and literary names. 


@ This dictionary deals solely with pro- 
nunciation, which is indicated by the alphabet 
of the International Phonetic Association. More 
than half of these symbols are the ordinary let- 
ters of the English alphabet or familiar varia- 
tions of them. 


538 Pages — Size, 6 x 9 x 1% inches — 
Dark Red Cloth, sprinkled edges, $3.00 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. Springfield 2, Mass. 





VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 








QUALITY FURNITURE 


For Shipment About January 15, 1944: 


















PEABODY PANAMA CAST COMBINATION 
STATIONARY DESKS—Pre-War Prices 


Price Each 


1000 Size No 


100 Size No. 


1000 Size No 


100 Size No. 


All PRICES F. O. B. Factory 


PEABODY STEEL TABLET ARM CHAIRS— 
Pre-War Prices 


1000 Size A. Price each 


F. O. B. Factory 


All prices quoted subject to prior sale. If you need 


FURNITURE or SUPPLIES see us NOW. 





Flowers School Equipment Company 


327 WEST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 








The Quinlan Activity 
Workbooks 


Accompanying 


The Quinlan Basal Primary Readers 


(State Adopted) 
READERS ACTIVITY WORKBOOKS 








Reading Pictures, Readiness Book 

Before Winky, First Pre-Primer 

Winky, Basal Pre-Primer . . . . . . . Adventures with Winky 

Day by Day, Primer. . . . . . . . . Adventures Day by Day 

To and Fro, First Reader .. . . + ». Adventures To and Fro 

Faces and Places, Second Reader . . . ». + Adventures with Faces and Places 
Busy World, Third Reader. ... = . . . Adventures in a Busy World 


je, ‘The Quinlan Activity Workbooks, now available for use with the Quinlan Readers, are ideal 
Sage os the teacher train the child in: 


+ he: Seer dec. emion. : an 
. Associating meaning with symbols. 
. Matching words, phrases, and sentences. 
. Recognizing word elements within words. 
. Reading silently with speed and comprehension. 
. Independent reading. 


These Activity Books are a new type of reading workbook. The old-fashioned reading 
workbook depended on scissors and paste-pot. The Quinlan Workbooks employ neither cut- 
ting nor pasting as activities. 


They offer further an accurate _ aed of testing and checking the child’s growth in 


reading abilities, and of diagnosi' 
positive correction of these diffict’ ‘ies. 


The use of these Activity We «books with the Readers will assure the soundest train- 
ing in the fundamentals of readi:4 in rhe first three grades of school. 


ficulties; and they furnish an immediate means of 


Allyn and Bacon 


11 East 36th Street 
New York City 16 


ADVENTURES with WINKY 


Virginia Representative 
W. Carl Whitlock 
Charlottesville 





